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Practice Extends 


| 1927 Is Said to Have 


| b 
American Trade Commissioner at Paris, | Reduction in Output During 


enter into negotiations with Latin Amer- | 
}ican countries looking forward toward | 
the establishment of air-mail service be- | 
tween such countries and the United | 
States and toward the construction of 


| The United States has reached the, 


Of Modern Civilization. 


To Many Trades 


‘Rules Accepted by 1,023 As- 
sociations and 11,319 In- 


after the classic Greek temple style of 
architecture. 


; to tourist traffic. 


lows in full text: 

Circulation taxes upon motorists who 
visit a European country for only a! 
comparatively short period are coming | 
to be regarded in Europe as a handicap | 
A resolution asking 
for a suppression of “circulation taxes | 
required from foreign motorists in cer- 
tain countries’? has been passed by the 


International Association of Recognized |B Qn. 
Automobile Clubs, and a similar expres- | Low Figure of 61,353,480 Bar- 
sion of opinion has been voiced by the rels Is One-Third of the 


Highway Transport Committee of the | er 
International Chamber of Commerce. | Maximum Recorded 


Been at Unprece- 
dented Rate. | 


Salt Water Found | 
In Many Operations 


international highways is embodied in a} 


resolution (S. Res. 35) which will come 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations for consideration during the 


coming session of Congress. 
The resoiution was introduced at the} 


last session by Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada, and is now on the calendar of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
reads in full text as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the President enter into ne- 
gotiations with Mexico or any republic 
of Central and South America for the 


stage of national life where the attention | 
of its citizens should turn to beautifica- | 


tion of its cities in the opinion of the | Government’s public buildings program. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. | He asserted that attention centered from 
Mellon. He believes, he said in a speech | the first on a policy that would develop 


D ne f the Car the group of Government buildings on a 
at Founders’ Day exercises 0 € ©ar- | qual basis of beauty and service. It was 


negie Institute, Pittsburgh, October 18, | his conviction that the program was well 
| that the time has arrived when “a mag- | settled now and that the result would be 
| nificent setting for the requirements of ja matter of pride to those who desire to 
| modern civilization” should be provided. | see their capital city compare favorably 
| While directing his remarks largely | in beauty with other capitals of the 
|to development of Washington as a capi- | world. 


Mr. Mellon outlined in a general plan 


what was hoped for as a result of the| 


dividuals, Says Bureau 
Of Standards. 


Elimination of Waste 
In Industry Is Purpose 


Interest of Foreign Govern- 
ments in Project Is Discussed 
By Assistant Director, 


: ° ! 
purpose of concluding treaties or con-|tal city, Mr. Mellon declared that there Following is the full text of Mr. Mel-| 
ventions providing for (1) the establish- | should be attention paid to plans for lon’s speech: 


ment of air-mail service with the United | adaption of modern office buildings to the | I am glad to be here for this occasion. 


And Analyzed. At present, the following eight coun- 


tries place immediate and obligatory | 


During 1921. Ray M. Hudson. 


Although there has been ample money | 
railable for the usual seasonal require- 
ents since early in August, the cost of 
ink credit through the recent weeks 
& \been higher than at any time in the 
st seven years, according to the regu- 
¥ monthly survey conditions made 
Mblic October 18 by the Federal Re- | 
ve Board. The Board’s statement de- | 
ared the high rates had been applicable | 
) all classes of loans, but called especial 
stention to the high rates on call money. | 

Loss of gold through exportation with | 
1e consequent heavy indebtedness of | 
hember banks to the Federal Reserve | 
anks was believed by the Board to! 
e the direct cause of the high rate level. 

Following is the text of the Board’s | 
tatement: 

Loans and_ investments of member | 
anks in leading cities have increased in | 
ecent weeks, reflecting chiefly on re-| 
ewed expansion of loans on securities. | 
‘ompared with last spring, however, the | 
olume of loans and investments of these | 
aember banks is about $280,000,000 
gwer. 

Seasonal Increase in Loans. 

The decrease for this period has been 
ntirely in the banks’ holdings of in- 
jestments and in their loans on securi- | 
ies, while all other loans increased and | 
vere at the end of September about 
'#50,000,000 above their level of a year | 
igo and in larger volume than at any! 


ther time in the past seven years. | 
The seasonal growth in this class of 
s began this year in the last week 

July, which is the usual time, and 
he increase from then until the end) 
hf August was $115,000,000. Since that | 
ime there has been some further growth 
n this class of loans. 

These figures indicate that credit has 
yeen available to the banks’ commer- 
sial customers for their usual seasonal 
cequirements. The cost of bank cregit, 
nowever, has been higher than at any | 
other time in the past seven years. 

The advance in money rates has been 

eral for all classes of ioans, the larg- | 
x increase being in rates for call loans 
on securities. Other open-market rates | 
have shown a smaller advance and rates | 
charged by banks to their regular cus-' 
tomers have advanced less than open-| 
market rates. | 

Rising Cost of Credit. 

The vise in the cost of credit during! 
the past ~ear has been due chiefly to 
the loss of gold and the consequent heavy 
indebtedness of. member banks to the 
respgve banks. During August and | 
September there has been a further | 
growth in the demand for reserve bank | 
credit arising chiefly from the seasonal} 
increase in the demand for currency. | 

The additional reserve bank credit has | 
been supplied largely through the pur-; 
chase of acceptances in the open market, | 
and up to the end of September the} 
seasonal demands for currency have not! 
resulted in an increase of the indebted-| 
ness of member banks to, the reserve | 
banks. 

The seasonal growth in circulation re-| 
flected in part an increase in factory | 
pay rolls and a demand for cash con- 
faccted with the progress of the harvest- 


[Continued on Page’ 7, Column 1.) 


Telephone Firm Asks 
Dismissal of Petition 


Authority of I. C. C. Over Di-| 
rectories Questioned. | 


a | 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone! 
Company of Baltimore City has filed a 
motion with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to dismiss a petition filed by | 
a group of Baltimore telephone subscrib- | 
ers asking the Commission to assume 
jurisdiction over the publication of the 
company’s telephone directories. The! 
telephone company’s motion states that | 
ity lephone directories for the City of 
Baltimore, concerning which conmplaint | 
is made, are not instrumentalities of in- | 
terstate commerce, that they are subject | 
to the jurisdiction of the Public Service| 
Commission of Maryland and that the 
State commission has exercised such 
jurisdiction, , \ 

The Interstate Commerce Vomsniasion | 
was informed that Charles G. Baldwin, 


taxes upon foreign motorists: Germany, 
Belgium, Argentina, Egypt, France, | 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Czechoslo- | 
vakia. The following seven countries | 
exempt foreign motorists completely | 
from payment of circulation taxes: Bul- | 





The petroleum 
Mexico, declined at an unprecedented} 
rate during 1927 to the low production | 
figure of 61,353,480 barrels as compared 
with 202,762,527 barrels obtained at the | 
| niet . at] 7 . 9 
[Continued on Page 6,Column 7.) maximum production year of 1921, the | 
ni lascensicaiinsnaiasis Department of Commerce was advised | 
F ¢ D 1 d October 18 by the Consul at Tampico, | 
arm osts ot are Peter H. A. Flood. The 1926 output] 
. | was 88,995,591 barrels. Salt water has| 
To Constitute Problem | been found in the producing districts in| 
‘| increasing quantities, and 60 per cent of | 
S ill B ‘ ] di its wells completed in 1925 and 1926 
tl to € 0 ve ifailed absolutely, according to the ad- | 
vices.. The report follows in full text: 
rar erecta | During 1927 the petroleum industry of 
Assistant Secretary of Agri- Tampico gleclined at a rate unprecedented 
l D . f ‘ preceding years. | 
culture Describes Needs o Salt Water Incursions. 
Farmer at Convention of ; Tampico’s petroleum industry reached | 
. its maximum development from all points | 
Real Estate Men. of view in 1921, and the downward tend- | 
eis | ency became most evident in 1925 and; 
Farm costs remain relatively high and:' 1926. It gp papper to increasing 
-onsti ‘ a , : jincursions of salt water in every pro-| 
rege a ee yen a ' ducing area in the district, to the absolute 
: ? , : : ‘failure of 60 per cent of the unprec-; 
Agriculture, Renick W. Dunlap, stated! edented number of wells completed dur- | 
on 18 in the course of an address on | ing those two years in both proved and | 
a “Past, Present and Future of Farm- | adjoining territory, and to the stringent | 
ing,” before the Ohio State Real Estate| curtailment of exploratory and test | 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio. | operations as a result of labor difficulties. | 
em er important problem of the| It became evident that the revival of | 
eae ~ ee he eee | the industry inthis district depended al-| 
farm real estate. In 1927, the Kesistant ge Dang rete rd a an om lg ed 
Secretary said, farm taxes were more a an ee oo a Sa 
dain, talk anlcne-bhal? times thoes ef te | Sirendy controlled the extensive unex-|} 
wae Gune €5 wnose Of p "ao mney aeeeey further de-} 
fad set ‘ nce | Velopment. Persistent labor difficulties, | 
deal a of Mr. — — | the inhibitory measures inaugurated by] 
taxes Wit oredaction efficienc ,, follows: | “he Mexican Department of Industry, 
. I y> *| Commerce and Labor, and the relatively 


The topic upon which I promised to 
speak today, “The Past, Present and Fu- 


ternational highway connecting the 
United States with such country. 
Resolved further, That the Senate ex- 


presses its readiness to participate in 


the enactment of such legislation as may | 
be necessary to carry into effect the pro- | 


visions of such treaties or conventions. 
Inquiry Into Effeet 
Of Chain Stores on 
Trade Is Started 


Officers of Companies Inter- 
viewed and Questionnaire 
Drafted by Federal Trade 

Commission. 


The plan for the conduct of the inquiry 
into the chain stores, being undertaken 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
compliance with a Senate resolution (S. 
Res. 224), now is being put into effect, 


‘the Commission announced October 18. | 


Agents of the Commission, it was 
stated are interviewing officers of chain 
store organizations and a general ques- 


tionnaix* is being formulated. A study! 


will be made by the Commission, it was 


added, of competitive conditions and con- | 


solidations to determine whether there 


have been any violations of the anti- | 


trust laws. 

The announcement was made in con- 
nection with the Commission’s monthly 
summary of the status of inquiries and 


trade practice conferences. The full text | 


industry of Tampico, ; States, and (2) the construction of an in- | beauty of Gothic cathedrals and the 


| modeling of banks and railroad stations 


Settlements Obtained 


To Be Fostered in England | 


During Last Year in 


| A campaign to popularize smokeless | 
}fuel in Great Britain is planned, the| 
| Trade Commissioner at London, Homer | 
| S. Fox, advised the Department of Com-, 
merce October 18. The report follows 
in full text: | ps te Gi we 
| A great deal of public attention has | Eighteen New Suits Are In- 
| recently been given in Great Britain | 38 " ess 
| to the abatement of smoke, and one of | stitute d by Division of 


the principal steps in the development Department of 
of this program is the encouragement 2 

of the use of smokeless fuel for domestic Justice. 
fires. Since a large part of domectic} 


| heating in Great Britain is done by| ‘The anti-trust division of the Depart- 
means of open grates, the smoke as well: 


as the reported waste incident to burn-! ment of Justice carried 14 cases under 
| ing raw coal in open grates is declared | the Sherman and Clayton acts to a final 
| @ serious one. | settlement during the fiscal year ended 


' _A good de. of attention is now being) jast June 30, according to an announce- 
given to the production and use for} 6 Octber 18 by the D . t 
| domestic fires of the low temperature | ™¢ cwouer y e Department. 


i coke or smokeless fuel obtained from| Eighteen new cases were instituted dur- 
‘low temperature carbonization processes. ing the year, the statement said, leaving 


Some fucl of this type has already been | g total of 26 cases pending at the open- 
on the market for some time. a 
ing of the current fiscal year. 


e Following is the full text of the an- 
City Needs Expand | nouncement: 

| The re¢ords of the Division of the De- 

| partment of Justice having to do with 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.} 


| Use of Smokeless Fuels 


| 


a 
! Dairy Production 
oe ea ' Law and the Clayton Act, for the fiscal 
Consumption Declared to Be, year which ended June 30, 1928, show 
Increasing More Rapidly | that there were pending at the beginning 


lof the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
Than Supply. 22 cases, 19 of which were pending in the 


District Courts, of which 7 were criminal 


14 Anti-trust Cases’ 


| litigation under the Sherman Anti-Trust | 


| the future of the 


| is 


ture of Farming,” is rather a large or- 
der. Of the three phases, however, I 
believe we are most'interested in what 


| we can foresee, especially since to some } 


agriculture seems an industry of little 
promise. So I prefer to emphasize the 
future, while not entirely overlooking 
the past and present. The role of 
prophet is never an easy one, and it is 
especially hard at present in the field! 
of agriculture. ; 

I am an optimist as to agriculture. 
I do not for one moment wish to mini- 
mize the difficulties which agriculture | 
has been through uring the last seven 
and a half years, nor. to say that we are 
fully out‘of the depression. That ag- 
riculture has been through trying years 
is a fact that stands without repetition 
on my part. It requires no discussion 
before an audience such as this. The 
fortunes of many of you who deal in 
farm lands and farm mortgages, and en- 


| gage in related activities, are too closely |@ Small gain by one company, all com- 


interwoven with those of agriculture for 
you not to realize how serious has been 
the faym depression of recent years. 
But this very emphasis upon the plight 
of a great indusbry, ar. emphasis which 
has awakened national attention to the 
extent of putting “farm relief” into the 
platform of the political parties, has 
given many a feeling of despair. We 
also should give due regard to the ele- 
ments of hopefulnes in the situation. 
In the first place, it seems to me that 


| the price outlook holds favorable signs 


for the immediate future. In particular, 


iivestock industries 
appears to be promising. Hog prices, it 
true, touched disappointingly low 
levels in 1927 and early this year, but 
hog prices, as you know, move in cycles 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Di ‘i 


irection of Aeronaut 


Centralized Supervision of A 
Into Effect 


Functions of the new French Air 
Ministry are outlined in a recent official 
decree which has just been forwarded to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. By terms of the decree, the 
Ministry will supervise directly all the 
personnel, material, equipment, ad- 


| high cost of production in Mexico on 
| believed to have had the effect of re-! of the statement follows: 
| stricting new development in 1927. As! Congressional Inquiries: Power . and 
a result 1927 production was the lowest| Gas Utilities (S. Res. 83, 70th Congress, 
since 1917, and showed a decrease of|ist Session): The comprehensive 
| 31 per cent from the preceding year) nancial schedule prepared by the Com- 
jand of 70 per cent from that of 1921.! mission for power and gas utility com- 
| Production in the Tampico district! panies has been sent out. The account- 


| during 1927 amounted to 61,353,480} ing work at the offices of these companies | 


barrels, compared with 88,995,591 in|is being pressed forward as fast as the 
1926 and 202,762,527 in 1921. Four| 


fi- | 


ics in France 


Placed Under Control of Air Ministry 


oil companies operating in the district 
obtained increases in production dur- 


amounting to 2,051,020 barrels, of 
which 1,244,066 were produced in the; 
| southern fields. The combined produc- 
{tion of the remainder of the companies 
| showed a decrease of 27,642,111 barrels 
from that of the preceding year. | 
total of 38,605,947 barrels of 
anuco crude was produced in the north- 
(ern field dgring 1927, a.gain of 33 per 
| cent ower 1926. With the exception of 


| panies operating in this field showed de- 
creases. In the southern fields (light 
oil district) a production of 22,747,533 | 
| barrels indicated a decrease of 27 per 
| cent from the 1926 record. 

In addition to the many difficulties 
}experienced by the oil companies 
| throughout 1927 in their endeavors to 
carry out their drilling, programs, and 
unusually heavy and protracted rainy 
season had the effect of aggravating the 
situation, making transportation in oil 
fields impossible during about three 
months. Only 544 wells were completed 
throughout the entire district during the 
year, of which 194 were producers, com- 
pared with 257 producers out of 853 
wells completed in 1926. 

Furthermore, a large proportion of 
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viation Activities Will Be Put 
Gradually. 


| 


;nected with naval aeronautics is per- 
mitted by the decree to choose, within 
a period of three months after the pro-| 
;mulgation of the law fixing the status of | 
‘the Air Force, whether he desires as- 
| signment to the Navy or to the Air Fores.| 
‘Further, the personnel of general naval | 
| service on detached aeronautical duty will | 


W. H. Snell, Mrs. H. H. Hubner, A.! ministrative functions and budgets for) be supplied and administered by the| 


Lowther Forrest, and W. Horace Harper, 
the complainants, filed a complaint on 
July 5, 1928, with the State commission, 
similar to that filed with the Federal 
commission, which is still pending. 

The complainants declared that al- 
leged erroneous listings in the 1928 sum- 
mer issue of the telephone company’s 
directories constituted unlawful discrimi- 
nation under Section 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and an undue prefer- 
ence and advantage as against complain- | 
ants in violation of Section 3 of the Act. 

The telephone company contends that 


jugider the decisions of the Interstate 


% 


‘ @iontinucd on Page 8, Column 1.] 


ft 


all the French civil, colonial military 
and naval operations. 

The control of all the Governmental 
activities connected with aeronautics 
is under the recently designated Minister 
of Air, Laurent-Eynac, formerly Under- 
secretary for Aeronautics. The decree 
provides for temporary measures to en- 
able the changes to come with as little 
disruption as possible, according to the 
Department. 

The personnel of naval aeronautics 
aboard ship remains under the direct 
orders of the Ministry of Marine, the de- 
cree states. However, since naval aero- 
nautics does not constitute a separate 
branch of the Navy, each individual con- 


| Navy until its replacement by personnel 
‘of the Air Ministry under conditions 
| which will be satisfactorily arranged with 
the Minister of Marine. 
The Department’s translation of the 
Presidential decree follows in full text: 
The Council of Ministers met under 
; the presidency of the President of the 
French Republic on October 2, 1928, and 
issued the following Presidential decree: 
Article I--The Air Minister has under 
his authority the following elements: 
1.—The administration and _ services 
| pertaining to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, known as the “General 


| [Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 


» 


limited accounting personnel permits. 
Public hearings were resumed Septem- 
ber 18, which related to the publicity 


;.|ing the year, the combined increases| methods of the various electric power 


organizations. 

Open Price Associations (S. Res. 28, 
69th Congress, Special Session): The 
draft of the report on this inquiry is now 
practically completed. It deals with the 
number and nature of open price associa- 
tions, the names of such associations and 
the number of members thereof. The 
draft report also gives a picture of the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Tax Regulations Amended 
To Conform to Decision 


.The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
just amended articles 681 of its in- 
come tax regulations 62, 65 and 69, 
issued under the Revenue Acts of 1921, 
1924 and 1926, respectively, to conform 
to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the decision of 
National Life Insurance Company v. 
United States. 

The court decision held invalid that 
provision of the law and regulations 
in so far as they attempted to abate 
the 4 per cent deduction allowed there 
by: the amount of interest received from 
tax exempt securities. The court held 
that to give effect to the abatement 
would be to deny owners of tax exempt 
securities the same abatement as to 
others. 


——— | 
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Dairy production in the United States 
under present conditions will continue to 
expand at a moderate rate without over- 
| reaching the tariff wall and depressing 
; prices to the foreign market levels, it 
| was stated October 18 by Chief Nils A. 
Olsen, of the 
Economics, 

Mr. Olsen, speaking at the National 
Dairy Show at Memphis, Tenn., called! 
attention to the fact that there has 
been a rapid increase in the per capita! 
| efty consumption of milk, and that stat- 
| istics show that the consumption of ice 
| cream per capita has more than doubled | 

in the last twenty years. 
Demand Is Expanding. 

The full text of “summary of Mr. 
| Olsen’s statement, made public by the} 
| Department of Commerce, follows: 
| It appears that the demand for dair 
| products is expanding more rapidy than 

production, with imports the last five 

years more than offsetting exports. The 
balance of imports over exports in each 
of the past two years has amounted to| 
1,000,000,000 poands of milk, the product | 
of about 250,000 average cows. Despite | 
these increased imports the prices of} 
dairy products have been maintained on 
a level with the general price level. | 

Population is increasing at the rate of | 

about 1,500,000 consumers a year, and! 
; this annual addition to our population re- | 
| quires 1,455,000,000 pounds of milk, the} 
product of some 320,000 average cows. 

Consumption Increasing. 

Moverover, per capita consumption of | 
dairy products is increasing. A rapid} 
increase in the per capita city consump- 
tion of fresh milk the last few years is 
reported, and available statistics indicate 
that consumption of ice cream per capita 





y| 
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Retail Prices of Food 


| Continue to Advance 


Increase of 2 1-3 Per Cent .Re- 


corded Since August 15. | 


Retail food prices in the United States | 
| were higher by approximately 21-3 per | 


{ 


| cent on September 15 than on the cor- 


responding date in August, it was re-| 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


!in a statement made public on October 
118 by the Department of Labor. Retail 
food prices also have increased by nearly 
212 per cent since September 15,’ 1927, 
and by 54 per cent since September 15, 
11913. The statement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor shows for September 15, 
1928, an increase of about 21-3 per cent 
since August 15, 1928; an increase of 
nearly 242 per cent since September 15, 
| 1927; and an increase of 54 per cent since 
September 15, 1913. The index number 
(1913-100) was 154 in September, 1927; 
154.2 in August, 1928; and 157.8 in Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

During the month from August 15, 
1928, to September 15, 1928, 27 articles 
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Bureau of Agricultural) 


; cases and 12 civil cases. During the past 
| fiscal year 18 new cases were instituted, 


|6 of which were criminal and 12 civil. 
Many Industries Involved. 


The criminal cases instituted during 
}the past year involved restraints of in- 


terstate trade and commerce in motion | 
pictures, quinine, confectionery products, | 


More than 11,00 individuals and 1,000 
associations were supporting simplified 
practice recommendations at the close 
| of the third quarter of 1928, a substan- 
| tial gain over the preceding quarter, 
it was stated October 18 by the Assis- 
tant Director Ray M. Hudson, Bureau of 
Standards, in charge of the Commerciai 
Standards group, in a report for the pe- 
riod ended September 30. 
| The official summary 
| follows in full text: 
| Simplified Practice, or the elimination 
of waste in industry through simplifi- 
| cation, gained 1,705 supporters during 
; the third quarter of 1928. At the end 
| of the second quarter of this year, June 
| 30, there were 9,754 individual firms and 
| 883 trade associations supporting sim- 
| plified practice recommendations. At the 
end of the third quarter, September 30, 
there were 11,319 individuals and 1,023 
j trade associations. 
| Acceptors Pledge Support. 

This endorsement is given in the form 
| of a signed acceptance to each simpli- 
| fication project, by which the acceptor 
| pledges his support to the program as 
| developed by the a 
' Commenting on this gai acceptors, 
| Mr. Hudson said, it was “apparent that 
| the consumers were becoming better ac- 
| quainted with the benefits that result 
‘from buying the simplified or standard 
lines. The simplified line not only gives 
purchasers better values in the form of 
improved quality of product, and cheaper 
prices, but it mittkes delivery and re- 
| placement a simplé problem, since the 
manufacturers can produce for stock, 
thus insuring a sufficient supply of the 
commodity will be on hand with the 
merchants and jobbers. 

“Assurance that the acceptors really 
| follow out the provisions of the simpli- 
| fied practice recommendations, both in 
' buying and selling, is indicated in the 
reports of the surveys made on seven 
recommendations during the quarter. 
Based on a factual survey, 82.53 per 
;cent of the output of the commodities 
covered by these seven projects were 
conforming to the simplified schedule. 

Adherence Extending. 





of the report 


| 


| 


metal iath, “built-in” kitchen cabinets, 
and glazed bathroom cabinets. The civil 
cases instituted involve restraint of trade 
in motion pictures, quinine, asbestos, 
safety razors, metal lath, sardines, con- | 


“This is typical of the steady gain, 
throughout the year, in adherence to the 
completed projects. Seven simplified 
practice recommendations were reaf- 





11928. Of the 14 cases terminated 
| were Criminal and one civil, of the five 


fectionery products, and transportation 
of grain on the Great Lakes. 

Of the total of 40 cases, including 
those pendirf® at the beginning of the 


fiscal year July 1, 1927, and those in- | 
stituted during the past fiscal year, 14 | 


cases have been finally determined, 
leaving 26 cases pending on June 30, 
five 


criminal cases terminated pleas were en- 


tered in four cases and fines were as- } 


sessed amounting to $111,600. 


Eight Injunctions Obtained. 

In eight of the nine civil cases ter- 
minated during the year injunctive de- 
crees were obtained in various Federal 
district courts, enjoining 
= like activities in restraint of trade. 
n 
were directed primarily against price 
agreements which directly affect the con- 
sumer. nI three the injunction provi- 
sions were largely against boycotts and 
price fixing prohibited under the law and 
in one of the decree was directed against 

een 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Rate for Transporting 
Automobile Protested 


Two Complaints Filed Against 
Eastern Steamship Lines. 


Two separate complaints against the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., a coast- 


; Wise carrier of passengers and freight, 


alleging violation of Section 18 of the 
Shipping Act by assessing “unjust and 


; unreasonable” rates on the transporta- 
tion of automobiles, have been filed with | 


the Shipping Board and are being in- 
vestigated by its Bureau of Regulation, 
according to the records made available 
October 18. 

The complainants in the cases are Isaac 
S. Heller, and I Montefiore Levy, both 
of New York City. The Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines, in both cases, has denied that 
the charges assessed are unreasonable, 
and asks that the complaints be dis- 
missed. Hearings will be held at a date 
S be announced by the Bureau of Regu- 
ation. 

Mr. Heller, in his complaint (Docket 
No. 50), declared that the steamship 
line is charging $1 per 100 pounds for 
the transportation of antomobiles be- 
tween the port of New York and 
Portland, Me. He stated that he 
was assessed $35 for the _ transpor- 


tation of his 3,500 pound auto- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column $.] 


combinations | 


four of these decrees the injunctions | 


| firmed by their respective industry, and 
| two were modified in view of certain 

changes that had taken place in the re- 
‘spective industries during the past 12 
| months, 

“Due to the vacation period in indus- 
try, only one new recommendation was 
completed during the summer, making a 
‘total of 96 simplifications effected to 
date. Of this number, 87 have been ac- 
cepted in writitg by the respective in- 
dustries and are in effect, with 79 being 
; available in printed form. During the 
quarter, 10 new simplification proposals 
were submited by industry to the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice for study. 

“More than 466,000 printed publica- 
tions of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice have been sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents of the Government 
Printing Office. It is an indication of the 
increasing interest in simplified practice, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Ruling Challenged on 


| Unfair Competition 
| 


Chairman Dissents from Find- 
ing of Trade Commission. 


The power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to approve a resolution, adopted 
by a trade practice conference, to the ef- 
tect that clandestine violations of rules 
accepted by the Commission as trade ex- 
pressions comprise unfair competition 
just as would violations of resolutions 
affirmatively approved by the Commission, 
,is challenged in an opinion of the Chair- 
man of the Commission, W. E. Hum- 
phrey, dissenting from a rule recently 
adopted by the Commission. 

Chairman Humphrey’s opinion, made 
| public October 18, was a dissention from 
,the ruling on resolutions adopted by a 
trade practice conference of the cotton- 
séed oil mills industry made _ public 
| October 8, and published in United States 
; Daily of that date. This ruling was also 
| dissented from by Commissioner G. S. 
Ferguson. 
| The rule to whose approval Commis- 
sioners Humphrey and Ferguson dis- 
sented ‘was as follows: 

“That the clandestine violation of any 
of said resolutions, those adopted by 
the Federal Trade Commission merely 
as expressions of the industry as well 
as those approved by said Commission, 
shall be deemed unfair methods of ecom- 
petition.” . 

As customary with reports on the 
resolutions of trade practice conferences, 
the rules of business conduct adopted 
by the cotton seed oil mills industry 


[Continued or Page 3, Column §.] 
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Means Are Discu 
For Promoting Health| 
Of Rural Chil 


Cooperation of Home and 
School in Hygiene Is Ad- 
vised by Bareau of 
Education. 


( 


| 
ded to ete directly | 
y of the child must be carrtec 
a ay in the home, so that close 
sympathy and understanding ao 
the home and school are essential, on 
cording to a statement of the oe : 
Education made public ee 8, —— 
ing with the promotion of health in rura 
schools. 
While ed 
the promotion 0 
members of th 
they should assume the 
leadership themselves. ; sa 
text of the statemen ows: 
The ie of the school child oe 
cising the attention of ot 
throughout the United ee - 9 
coming a real, as well as a = ore — 
objective in education. The sya 
Education, Department ol the _ ar 
in its School Health Studies, — 4, 
July, 1928, discusses the promo ion . 
health in rural schools, and acest 
measures for the accomplishment 0 € 


Same: Health Aid to Study. 


sti s and direction of health 
ba eens inoket. should Foden from 
the county or district react nae 
supervisor, OT, ina consolidate 8¢ oe ‘| 
the principal may be the most _— = 
person to institute such beeine 5 goes| 
without saying that the boar BB nt 
cation should be made fully app : pe 
of what is attempted and Stas y 
should be made to ae a 
i -onomy tc a hil- 
doom tation best condition for doing |} 
school work. 

Any improve 
outfit of the sc 
port of the community, 
tended to influence dire 
of the child must be ca 
in the home, so tke 

standing ve 
oa aoa are essential. beso ee 
is not already a close understan eae 
tween the home and school, a ee 
teacher association is a means of s 
ing cooperation. ; 

Advisory Committee. 

Where such an association a sear 
formed, a suitable committee wi 5 e =i 
assistance in securing the promo! ion “ 
health work, but the initiative and} 
leadership should be assume¢ s 
inn ae een bo woeted by 

rsicians or dentists Ca Ps red by, 
sever aperoech, and they may well be} 
included in such a committee. — ee 

The official or committee “oe . ig 
the school health activities — a 
out what assistance, if —— = - 

, xisting agencies. s_al-| 
es (a) a State department “ — 
tion; (b) a State department o -_ ve, 
and, in some localities; (c) a es J 
district public health organiza ion. ee 

There is no uniformity among e | 
States in the assignment of the 5 ore 
vision of school health work to State 
education or health a nor = 
to the powers or personnel = such 
work in either departmenc. ., ce 
States little — can be had from 

the other. f 
or © Possibilities of State Aid. ; 

In the department of education of 
about 20 States there is a director of 
health and physical education, who can } 
be called upon for assistance; and in| 
most States the department of health 
can be expected to be helpful in determin- 
ing certain essentials of sanitation, espe- | 
cially as to the safety of the water sup- 
ply and the sewage disposal. A county 
health organization will no doubt be 
glad to conduct a sanitary investigation | 
and may be able to offer the assistance 
of a nurse or a physician in connection 
with the physical examination of school 
children. 

Having determined what help can be} 
had from the foregoing sources, they! 
should be called upon to suggest any 
needed changes in the school plant. | 
Where no such assistance 1s available, 
the health committee or teachers can | 
make their own survey of school needs, , 
and for this purpose appraisal forms for | 
rural schools, such as have been pub- | 
lished by the Massachusetts Institute | 
of Technology and by the Iowa State} 
Department of Health, are available. 

Expert Supervision. 

All school health work goes best un- 
der expert supervision and, where pos- 
sible, county or district supervision 
should be secured. He or she will ob- 
tain available assistance from State or 
local authorities, interest parents, phy- 
sicians, and dentists, «und secure their 


Efforts inten 


ecure aid in 
from other 

it states, | 
and | 


educators should s 
f health worl 
e community, it 
initiative 


| 
| 
| 


ments in the material | 
hool will need the sup-| 
while efforts in- 
ctly the hygiene 
rried out chiefly 
close sympathy | 
n the home} 


local 


cooperation; look after sanitary condi-| 


tions: instruct and direct teachers in 
their work of discovering defects and 
diseases; help in securing the correction 
of defects (traveling dental and 
clinics have been developed in some 
counties); and instruct teachers in meth- 
ods of stimulating health habits and of 
imparting health information. ; 

Such health directors (either physi- 
cians. school nurses, phlcical educators, 
or “health directors” with especially 
broad training) are not yet easy 


counties. They are worth all they cost 
ta placing health as the first objective 
of education. 

Welfare of Defectives. 

The education of children seriously 
handicapped in limb, or with very de- 
fective vision, hearing, or speech can be 
specially arranged for in counties or 
other populous units. The proportion of 
such children varies greatly, but is, 
roughly, 1 to 500 of the general schoo! 
enrollment for each of the defects named. 

As classes need to be small, a school 
population of 5,000 may find it desirable 
to combine in employing special teachers 
and establishing special classes with 
suitable transportation facilities. 

 sight-saving class has been formed for 
Ottawa County, Ohio, at Oak Harbor, 
and one for crippled children of Belmont 
County, Ohio, at Barnesville, and in 
Williamson County, Illinois, at Marion, 
and doubtless there are other such 
schools in rural sections. 

Where nothing more is done for the 
child with serious visual defects he 
should, besides being adequately looked 
after by an oculist, be supplied with 
special large-print books and other sight- 
saving materials. 

For the child handicapped by defec- 
tive hearing or defective speech the 
establishment of regular classes is not 
essential, but such children may be 

‘helped by individual instruction accord- 
. ing to their needs. 


~ 


|Scope of School Reform 


i middle ages. 


| cil of the Fascist Party in November. 


| tion to other categories, not specifically 


other | 


to} 
obtain, but they are employed in many} 


A ! 
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Rules of Simplified 


Of Reform of Italian School System Practice Accepted 


dren Minister of Public Instruction to Carry Out Provisions of 
Legislation Advocated by Senator Gentile. 


Vindication of the reform in 
Italian school, the so-called “earthquake 
in the school” in Italy brought about 
by the legislation advanced by Senator 
Gentile five years ago, is apparent from 
a recent order of Premier Mussolini in- 
structing the Minister of Public In- 
struction to carry out the provisions of 
the reform, according to a statement 
issued by the Section of Foreign Educa- 
tion Systems of the Bureau of Educa- | 
tion, Department of Interior. 

Approval of the reform, it is stated, 
was given by the Grand Council of the 
Fascist Party in 1927, but the order: 
of the Premier authorizing the changes 
was not issued until last July. The} 
main provisions of the reform, it states, | 
is the fostering of syndicalism in Italian | 
schools by organizing’ each trade into 
a separate guild, such as existed in the 
middle ages, and providing special edu- 
cational facilities for it. The state-| 
ment also includes an excerpt from a| 
speech of Mussolini before the Senate | 
last June in which he stressed the neces- ! 
sity for spreading Italian culture in 
foreign countries, and explained the 
creation, by the government of an in- 
stitution for this purpose. 

In his order.to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Mussolini, the statement 
says, requests the preparation of a text-| 
book for adolescents which will educate 
in the atmosphere created by fascism, 
and develop a keen consciousness of the 
place of Italy and Italians in history 
and civilization. 

The full text of the statement trans- 
lated by the Bureau of Education from 
various issues of “Bollettino Ufficiale” 
and “Revista de Pedagogia” for Sep- 
tember, follows: 


Is Increased 


Among other recent pronouncements 
on education by Premier Mussolini, he| 
has expressed himself with respect to 
Italian culture abroad and to the foster- 
ing of syndicalism in Italian schools, 
that is, organizing each trade into a 
separate guild such as existed in the 


In an address before the Italian Sen- 
ate made by Il Duce on June 5, 1928, 
he said: 

“The has 


Government recently 


| created an institution for the diffusion 
| of Italian culture in foreign countries, | 


an Activity whose importance has often! 
been emphasized. Both in Italy and} 
in foreign countries a number of insti-| 


i by the/| tutions have been organized for this pur-! tion of all schools, not only that of the! 


pose but these institutions, organized by; 
both private and public initiative, have 
only too often duplicated work with | 
wholly inadequate means. The new) 
committee will study ways of coordi-; 
nating the various activities, and a 
permanent central office will be organ- | 
ized for this special purpose. In the! 
meantime, the General Directorate of 
Italian Schools abroad has continued its 
work and we have had the satisfaction | 
of seeing new schools established for 
elementary instruction in many coun- 
tries of Europe and South America.” 
The increase in the duties of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction was approved. 
after an investigation of the progress 
of the schools under the Gentile Re-| 
form, at the meeting of the,Grand Coun- 


| 


1927. 


Legislative Bodies 
To Pass on Law 

Two of the twelve article approved by 
the Grand Council for use by the Min-! 
ister of Justice in preparing the text 
of a law which should transform the 
Chamber of Deputies into an elective 
body representing the corporations, are 
given here in full: 

“2. The syndicalistic organizations. 
which have been recently organized are 
as yet insufficiently prepared to take the 
place of the Fascist Party in the politi-! 
cal action of the Regime, and stand alone; 
in the field of natienal representation. 
They can only be granted a first step 
in this direction. 
“s - 

“7, The right to vote is not conferred | 
on all citizens according to the old demo- 
cratic system of universal suffrage, but 
only on those who, by paying their syndi- 
calist dues show they are active ele- 
ments in the life of the nation, in addi-| 


* 


mentioned in the law on collective labor 
| contracts, but which nevertheless are 
useful to the national collectivity.” 

It has been announced that the pres- 
ent Chamber of Deputies will remain in 
| function until 1929, and will, with the 
| Senate, pass on the law which is to have| 


i 
} 


; such a far-reaching effect on Italy. 
Transfer of Schools 


Made Subject of Order 


The transfer to the Ministry of Pub-| 
lic Instruction of the schools that were | 
under the direction of the Ministry of | 
National Economy until late in Suly,| 
1928, approved by the Grand Council asi 
| already stated, was made the subject of | 
an order signed by Premier Mussolini in 
person and reading as follows: 

In harmony with and as a vindication | 
of the general reform of the school made | 
by the Fascist Government on the rec- | 
ommendation of Senator Gentile while 
| Minister of Public Instruction—a reform | 
that will be even more effective “take | 


the reorganization that will have to take 
place in that department as the result of 
the transfer of the schools which have 
; been administered by the Ministry of | 
; National Economy—Minister Belluzo 
will develop his activities on the follow- 
ing lines: 

I. He will give the Italian elementary 
| School a textbook that is unique for the 
| purpose of educating the adolescent in 
the new atmosphere created by Fascism} 
|and developing keen consciousness con- 


| cerning: 
| (a) What the Italian people have been 
and claim to have been in history. (b) 
| Their contribution in discoveries, in in- 
_ventions, and in the patrimony of 
| knowledge, art and civilization, to all 
| peoples. (c) The beauty and revitaliza- 
; tion of Italy. (d) The part played by 

Italians scattered over the earth in the 
| Productive activity of the various na- 
| tions, 
| II. He will coordinate and strengthen 
| the professional instruction that forms 
an end in itself, training the worker for | 
the office and the field as directors and | 
managers, and preparing technical men| 
(for agriculture, industry and commerce, 
j and stimulating initiatives of a syndical | 

character in the field of instruction of 
| the worker and the farmer, 


the | 


| those that have only a few students and! 


| tutes formerly under the jurisdiction of | 
| the Ministry of National Economy. 


| universities and higher schools, to the 


} 1922. 


In Many Industries 


Bureau of Standards Notes 
Acceptances by 1,023 As- 
sociations and 11,319 
Individuals. 


[Continued from Page 1.] d 
at 116,247 of them were sold during 
e fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
“In addition to the support that Amer- 
ican industry has given the work of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, there 
were 48 representative business men and 


To this end he will unify the continua- 
tion school programs and give them a 
special professional-artistic, industrial, 
agricultural or commercial character, 
depending on the predominant activity 
in the province of municipality where lo- 
cated. He will gradually transform the 
sections of the present technical insti- 
tutes into professional-industrial, agri- 
cultural or commercial schools of the cor- 
responding grade where such do not al- 
ready exist, and will suppress the sec- 
tions of the technical schools where the 
professional schools do exist already. 

III. In the middle school that pre- | 
pares youth = oh ee = ‘i vision during the quarter for first hand 
stitutes, or the higher schools, he will] information regarding the work. 
unify, strengthen, and develop the com- “Of this sts eight were from for- 
binations of indispensable foundation] .:., countries. These latter visitors 
studies, Se _, 7 the later | Were from Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
years special instruction for those whose 2 . a Oa Sent. 
fouindation must be laid on classical | Denmark, Germany, Japan and Scot 
knowledge and for those who seek a! 
scientific-technical career. 

IV.—He will take-up for reconsidera- 
tion the problem of the Government uni- 
versity and higher schools of various 
types with respect to their needs in re- 
lation to the activities of each locality, 
with a view to reducing the activities of | 


th 
th 


During the quarter invitations were 
|issued_by the American Marine Stand- 
| ards Committee to numerous interests 
to. submit data regarding prevailing 
kinds and sizes of wire 
marine services, and suggestions for pro- 
posed standard specifications. Data and 
suggestions received are to be digested 
do not appear to respond to local require- 88.8 basis for the tentative draft. 
ments, and, on the other hand he will| Numerous interests were invited to 
develop the activities of those faculties|Submit data regarding practices a aCy- 
that respond to the needs of science, pro- eral details of hull construction, and sug- 
duction, and the liberal professions. gestions for proposed standard minimum 


; requirements. Data and suggestions re- 
Constitution to Be Amended | ceived are being considered. 
To Meet Requirements | Preliminary negotiation has taken 
The constitution of the Higher Coun- 


| place between representatives of port au- 
cil of Public Instruction will be amended 


to meet the requirements of the transfer 
to that department of the higher insti-' 


ican Marine Standards Committee, with 
a view to organizing a Technical Com- 
mittee on “Port Facilities,” and setting 
up a program for development of port 
standards. This is one of the divisions 
V. He will give a special trend to the’ of the technical field of the American 
scientific laboratories connected with the 
universities and higher schools, to the| 
cordance with the program of the in-| 
vestigating committee, and fix the status, | 
economically and legally, of the regular | 
workers in such laboratories. 

VI. He will restore many special sub- | 
jects now taught in new chairs in the 


not so far been made active. 


Standards Committee visited the Pacific 
Coast during the summer and found 
much interest in the work of the com- 
mittee. As a result of thi. visit, increased 
membership, and cooperation from the 

West Coast may be expected. . 
foundational courses of instruction,| During the quarter under review by 
though extended and strengthened. | Mr. Hudson, definite requests were re- 
VII. He will amend the laws covering! ceived by the Commercial as 
archelogical discoveries, giving adequate | Unit, for the establishment ee a 
encouragement to investigators and re-| Standards for brass ve nipples, an 
warding discoverers, but covering under- | radiator and peor if seers oe tin Seeittanl 
ground researches from an archeological! , The Commercia or ee ‘ms 
standpoint by permanent legislation. | Sorene, for dry-c ee ee et 
now in effect. A Commercial Standard 


VIII. He will complete the fascistiza-| 5. Standard Weight Malleable Iron or 
as ve | Steel Screwed Unions was approved by 
programs but of the individuals them- | , general conference of all interests held 
selves, at the Department of Commerce on Sep- 
The so-called “earthquake in the! tember 24, This standard will soon be 
school” of five years ago thus vindicated! circulated to all interests for written 
by Premier Mussolini was pushed acceptance. 
through and put into effect by Senator) Discussing the work of the Division of 
Giovannia Gentile, then Minister of Pub-| Commercial Specifications, Mr. Hudson 
lic Instruction, under authority of an said that “practically all of the material 
act of Parliament passed December 35; for use in connection with the publica- 
1 Among other changes, the reform| tion ‘Standards and Specifications for 
included the restoration of the teaching | Non-Metallic Minerals and Manufactures 
of the Roman Catholic religion in the} Thereof,’ is in preliminary form ready to 
schools, the redistricting of the Kingdom,| 5. submitted for review by the interested 
for school purposes, on the basis of the! a-eociations to insure the accuracy and 
Sea —— < = redeemed completeness of the data. The booklet 
provinces” instead o e provinces, |... ‘ sek tie aboratories,’ 
the reorganization and reduction of} ee eee 


“Minerva,” th i i t ; . : 
at Rome, the 0 a ar te script for the ‘Directory of Commercial 
Testing Laboratories.’ 


ment examinations for entrance to the) *©Stiné : itis 
secondary schools and further promotion,| , "I" increasing the number of specifica- 
and the division of the elementary schools| tions covered by the certification plan 
with respect to their maintenance. into| 146 to 251, check lists have been sent to 
classified, provisional, and subsidized,; 1800 paint manufacturers, 2,088 textile 
schools. Under the reform, schools with) manufacturers, 381 packing manufactur- 
40 pupils or more are entitled to be in|ers, and 2,365 manufacturers of miscel- 
the classified list and are under immediate laneous materials, such as cement, steel 
official supervision; those of less than 40; and iron pipe, inks, lime, etc. A_ total 
pupils but having more than 15, are pro-| of 1,022 manufacturers is included in the 
visional schools and are not under the im-| 146 ‘Willing-to-Certify’ lists already 
mediate direction of the Government, and| issued.” 

schools of fewer pupils are subsidized and} 


are carried on by nongovernment organi-! [Tye > ; ‘li 
zations and individuals with Government | q ribute to Ze ppelin Flight 
inspection. Brings German Response 
“Scuola Technica” Abolis ——— 

» a” Abolished | The President of Germany, Paul Von 


And Its Work Apportioned Hindenburg, has sent a message to Presi- 
Among the changes which the reform) dent Coolidge thanking him for his con- 





made in the secondary schools was the| gratulations on the successful flight of! 


abolition of the “scuola technica” anj the German airship, Graf Zeppelin. The 


} excellent school with a course of three | translated message by the Department of 
| years based on elementary school train-!| St 
‘ing of from 


ate, October 18, follows in full text: 

four to six years. The|_ President Coolidge, Washington, D. C.: 
work formerly done by this school was|! thank you, Mr. President, for the con- 
divided between the three-year comple-|tatulations and the tribute you have 
mentary school which requires an ex-|°0 Sraciously paid the management of 


women visitors to the offices of the Di-| 


ropes used inj 


thorities and the Secretary of the Amer- | 


Marine Standards Committee that has | 


The Secretary of the American Marine | 


Reimbursement Denie 


Are Presenten Herein, Beina 
BY THe UNitep States DaiLy 





Of Bringing Wife on Trip to America 


Comptroller General Rules Funds Are Available Only 


For Return at End of Du 


— 


Reimbursement of expenses of trans+ 
portation and subsistence of the families 
of Foreign Service officers is not author- 
ized under existing statutes in connec- 
tion with the return of the officer to 
Washington for conference and tempo- 
rary duty, the Comptroller General, J. 
R. McCarl, has advised the Secretary of 
State. 

This announcement, in the form of a 
| letter to the Secretary of State, just made 


ty or on Annual Leave. 


from the post, and as to a foreign serv. | 


ice officer, when he is ordered to the 
United States on his statutory leave of 
absence. The provision in the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1928 mak- 
ing it available in connection with leaves 
of absence appears to be nothing more 
than a provision to carry into effect the 
provision in Section 15 of the foreign 
service act relative to expenses incurred 
when an officer is ordered to the United 


| public by the General Accounting Office, ; States on statutory leave of absence. 


follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State: I have your 
letter of August 29, 1928 (FA-123-C 
77/814), relative to settlement dated 
| June 30, 1928, of the account of Arthur 
B. Cooke, American consul at Plymouth, 
England, wherein credit was suspended 
for $143.41, being expenses of his wife 
in March and April, 1928, while proceed- 
ing with him from Plymouth, England, 
to Washington, D. C., and while he was 
in Washington, D. C., for consultation 
and temporary duty in the Department 
of State. It appears that the consul 
| proceeded from his post to the United | 





| States under proper orders from the 
Secretary of State for consultation and 
temporary duty in the Department. The 
order also stated that transportation 
ioe be furnished the consul and his 
family to Washington. 

Prior to the foreign service act of | 
May 24, 1924, 438 Stat. 143, referred 
to by you as the Rogers Act, there was | 
no general statute giving to the families 
of foreign service officers the right to 
! reimbursement of the expenses of trans- 
portation and subsistence incurred in 
| going to and returning from the posts 
| of duty of the officers, the only author- 
| ity therefor being found in the acts} 
making appropriation for the transporta- | 


| tion of the officers themselves. 
Appropriation Made 
|For Travel Expenses 


The act of April 15, 1918, 40 Stat. 
| 519, 521, making appropriations for the 
| diplomatic and consular service for the | 

fiscal year 1919, provided as follows: j 
| “To pay the actual and necesasry ou | 
| penses of transportation under such regu- | 

lations as the Secretary of State may! 
prescribe, of diplomatic and consular of- 
| ficers and clerks in embassies, legations, 
| and consulates in going to and returning |} 
jfrom their posts, or when traveling | 
|under orders of the Secretary of State, | 
at the rate of not exceeding 10 cents | 
| per mile, but not including any expense | 
| incurned in connection with leaves of 
—— $125,000.” | 

The Act of March 4, 1919, 40 Stat. | 
| 1325, 1328, making similar appropriations | 
| for the fiscal year 1920, provided: 

. “To pay the itemized and verified ' 

statements of the actual and necessary | 
expenses of transportation and subsis- 
| tence, under such regulations as the 
| Secretary of State may prescribe, of 
} diplomatic and consular officers and 
}clerks in embassies, legations, and con- | 
, Sulates and their families and effects in | 
| going to and returning from their posts, | 
|or when traveling under orders of the | 
| Secretary of State, but not including any | 
}expenses incurred in connection with! 
; leaves of absence, $145,000.” | 
| Under the authority of the act last | 





i cited, the Secretary of State prescribed 
|regulations providing that an officer or; 
|clerk entitled to reimbursement for the! 
| expenses of transportation and subsis- | 
‘tence in going to and returning from} 
his post, should be entitled to reimburse- ! 
ment for the amounts actually and neces- | 
| sarily disbursed by him for expenses of | 
| transportation and subsistence, as de-! 
| fined and limited by the regulations, of | 
| himself and family. When traveling under | 
| orders ot the Secretary of State other- | 
wise than going to his post or return- | 
ing from his post to the United States, | 
he should be entitled to reimbursement | 
of his own expenses as previously de- | 
| fined, but not for those of his family, | 
{unless specially and specifically author- | 
\ized by the Secretary of State, and this | 
| should apply, also, when the officer was | 
ordered to the United States for con- 
sultation or temporary duty. 

[he provision in the acts making ap- | 
| propriations for the diplomatic and con- 
sular service for the fiscal years 1921 
}and 1922 was the same as that quoted 
|for the fiscal year 1920. For the fiscal | 
year 1923, the last clause was changed 
'to read—‘“or of such officers and clerks 
|when traveling under orders of the Sec- 
|retary of State”—thus eliminating the 
| families from the right to reimbursement 





| utory leave of absence, there is no au-| 


;employes is intended to relieve such of- | 


,and it is found nesessary to send him 
ito Paris 


In view of the various acts quoted and 
cited as the law now stands it is clearly 
the considered intent of the Congress 
that the reinbursement of the expenses 
of transportation and subsistance of the 
families and effects of foreign service 
officers and clerks is authorized only for 
those incurred in going to and returning; 
from their posts, or in the case of the | 
immediate families of officers, for those 
incurred in traveling to the United States | 
when ordered by the Secretary of State | 
on statutory leaves of absence. 


No Authority Found 
For Paying Expenses 

Since it does not apear from the facts 
shown that the expenses of the foreign 
service officer’s wife in this case were 
incurred in returning from the post or 
in connection with the officer’s being 
ordered to the United States on a stat- 


thority of law for the reimbursement of | 
the expenses in question. 

The provision for the transportation 
of the families and effects of officers and 


ficers and employes of the burden of the 
expense of taking their families with 
them to their posts of duty in foreign 
countries and to bring them back to the 
United States: upon the termination of 
duty abroad. It is not intended to be 
available for the transportation and sub- 
sistence of the families of officers and | 
employes who are ordered to this country 
in connection with their official duties 
except when an officer is ordered to re- 
turn on statutory leave of absence. 

For example, a foreign service officer 
is entitled under the provision of the ap- 
propriations cited to have his family and 
effects transported to his post of duty | 
abroad, if he is transferred from the first 
post of duty to another foreign post, he 
is entitled to have his family and effects 
transferred from the first to the second 
post of duty, and if his services are 
terminated, he is entitled to have them 
transported back to thé United States. | 

A foreign service officer is not en- 
titled to have his family and effects 
transported from his post of duty to 
another post to which he is temporarily 
attached. For example, if a foreign | 
service officer’s post of duty is London 


! 
| 
| 


on official business and, per- 
have him remain there tem- 
he would not be entitled to 
have his family and effects transmitted 
to Paris at Government expense. The 
same is true as to an official trip to the | 
United States. 
It is suggested in your letter that the 
ate Department’s supplement to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations was approved by this office, the 
inference being that such aproval binds 
the office to allow credit for expenditures | 
purported to have been incurred under 
the authority of such supplemental reg- 
ulations, The regulations are applicable 
only to cases arising thereunder in which 
their appears statutory authority for the 
incurring of expenditures. The mere cit- 
ing of the regulation does not supply 
the lack of statutory authority. Fur- 
thermore, your attention is invited to 
the last paragraph of the leter of April 
15, 1927, A-18057, dealing with the sup- 
plemental regulations hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, in which it is pointed out that 
“* * * nothing said herein can operate 
to preclude this office from further ques- 
tioning the legality of any provision in 
said proposed regulations should the 
same hereafter be involved in any mat- 
ter properly before the office for official 
action.” 

Accordingly, you are advised that 
credit for the suspended items will be 


haps, to 
porarily, 





St 


; disallowed in the next settlement of the 


officer’s accounts. 


The Anited 


d to Consul for Cost | Arconced Cor Troop 


To Make 2,300-Mile 
March to Fort Bli: 


Itinerary for Trip Startir 
At Camp Holabird, Md., 
Is Made Public by War 
Department. 


A 2,300-mile march to Fort Bliss, Te 
has been undertaken by the 9rmy’s Fi 
Armored Car Troop, Cavalry, form Car 
Holabird, Md., beginning October 18, a2 
cording to an announcement by the D 
parement of War, which follows in fi 
text: 

The First Armored Car Troop, Ca 
alry, now being reconditioned at the Hé 
abird Quartermaster Depot, Camp Hol 
bird, Md., after a summer’s training wi 
the Experimental Mechanized For¢ 
Fort Leonard Wood, Md., will leave Bz 
timore Thursday morning, October 1 
at 6 o’clock for Fort Bliss, Tex., whe 
it will join the First Cavalry Divisic 
for permanent station. The moveme 
by road, over 2,300 miles in length, w 
be broken by stops for demonstratioi 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and Fo 


! Riley, Kans. 


The following tentative schedule h: 
been planned by Captein Harold G. Ho 
who commands the troop: Leave Can 
Holabird Thursday, October 18, at 6 
m.; arrive Uniontown, Pa., evening « 
October 18; arrive Columbus, Ohio, ev: 
ning of October 19; arrive Indianapoli 
Ind., evening of October 20; arrive § 
Louis, Mo., evening of October 21; a 
rive Fort Leavenworth, Kans., evenin 
of October 22. Demonstration Commar 
and General Staff School, October 2: 
arrive Fort Riley, Kans., evening of O¢ 
tober 24. Demonstrations The Caval1 
School October 25 to 28; leave Fort Rile: 
Kans., October 29; arrive El Paso, Tey 
November 5. 

The First Armored Car Troop wa 


| organized at Fort Iyer, Va., in the ear] 


part. of the summer aud is the first afi 
only armored car unit in the Unite 
States Army. Its personnel consists ¢ 
2 officers and 50 mcn. The organizatio 
en route will consist of the followin 
vehicles: One armored command cat 
two light armored ears, ordnance dd 
sign; four medium armored cars, or 
nance design; four experimental armore 
cars, Quartermaster design; two carg 
trucks, two experimental solo motorcy| 
cles. j 
En route to Fort Bliss the organizatiol 
will camp along the road overnight. 


List of Radio Stations 
To Be Made Public Soon 


A complete list of commercial and 
Government radio stations in the Unite: 


| States will be ready for distribution tc 


American radio listeners next week, the 


| Radio Division of the Department of 


Commerce announced October 18. The 
full text of the statement follows: 5 

The new list, which is an annual Dé@- 
partment publication, contains the names. 
wave lengths and locations of all land 
ship, experimental, technical and train- 
ing school radio stations in the United 
States as of June 30, 1928. New radic| 
stations, changes in existing stations and] 
items of interest to the radio public are 
also included in the bulletin, which sells 
for 15 cents a copy at the Government) 
Printing Office. : 


Aeronautical Improvements 
Planned by Australia’ 


Aeronautical improvements planned by) 
the Australian Government this year will 
cost nearly $1,000,000, the Assistant] 
Trade Commissioner at Melbourne, H. R.| 
Buckley, advised the Department of! 
Commerce October 18. The report fol-] 
lows in full text: j 

A 400-mile chain of beacons for night] 
flying between Kallgoorlie and Forrest, 
and additional beacons between Forrest | 
and Adelaide will be provided with im-| 
provements to the airports at Pegth, | 
Sydney and Adelaide. About $35,000 Fill 
be spent on 11 landing fields. Other air- | 
ports throughout the commonwealth will 
be improved so far as possible. { 


States Daily 


|amination for 


! sional schools transferred from the De- 
; partment of National Economy. 
| include: 


entrance and fits for| 
immediate work in offices, and the tech- 


| nical school of four years which leads to| 
‘the 4-year technical 


institute. 
of Premier Mussolini, | 
institutes will be re-| 
possible, by the profes- 


Under | 
this new order 
these technical 
placed where 


(a) 
schools, 
paratory 


Industrial _ institutes, 
trade schools, 
schools, 


industrial 
laboratory 


pre-| 
schools, 


women’s industrial schools. | 


(b) Commercial institutes and schools 
and higher institutes. 


(c) Higher agrarian institutes, higher | 


institutes of veterinary medicine, 
secondary agrarian schools, and _prac- 
tical schools of agricultural associa- 
tions. 


Settlements Obtained 


In 14 Antitrust Suits) 


Eighteen New Cases Are Insti- 
tuted in Fiscal Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

the fixing of rates and delaying of ship- 
ments of grain on the Great Lakes. 

Among the cases terminated during 
the past year were seven of the 18 in- 
stituted during the year. The termi- 
nated cases include restrictions or 
monopolization of interstate trade and 


commerce in furniture, millwork includ-; 


ing sash, door and interior finish, tanning 
products, shoe findings, sisal, dyeing and 
cleaning machinery, in addition to other 
commodities mentioned in connection 
with cases summarized herein. 


Among the 26 cases now pending are 
a number involving charges of restraints 
of trade or of monopoly in interstate 
trade of a number of commodities, in- 
cluding motion pictures, quinine and pot- 
ash imported from foreign countries, as- 
bestos, gasoline, cash registers, porce- 
lain appliances and insulators, cast stone, 
candy and confectionery products, coal 
cutting machinery, and the meat packing 
industry, 


| 


These | People and Germany will be drawn still! 


_. | (Signed) Von Hindenburg, Reichspres- | 
mining | ident. 


the Airship Graf Zeppelin and its crew. | except when going to and returning from 
In the name of the German people I ac-!the posts of the officers and clerks. j 
knowledge with thanks at the same time! For the fiscal year 1924, the provision | 
the splendid reception and support given | was the same as for 1923, except that | 
the airship and its crew. a proviso was added requiring trans- | 
I consider and hope that with this new] portation on American vessels unless | 
advance in air-travel, the bonds of| certified by the Secretary of State as | 
friendship between the great American! not available. 
Section 15 of the foreign service act 
|of May 24, 1924, supra, provides: i 
“That the Secretary of State is au- 
thorized, whenever he deems it to be in 
the public interest, to order to the United 
States on his statutory leave of absence 
any Foreign Service officer who has per- 
formed three years or more of continu- 
ous service abroad: Provided, That the 
The possibility of manufacturing col- | expenses of transportation and subsist- 
| ored wax crayons from coal tar is be-| ance of such officers and their immediate 
|ing investigated by the Bureau of families, in traveling from their posts to 
| Mines, the Department of Commerce | their homes in the United States and 
| stated October 18. The statement fol-; return, shall be paid under the same 
lows in full text: {rules and regulations applicable in the 
The suitability of wax extract from) case of officers going to and returning 
| coal tar produced in the low tempera-| from their posts under orders of the 
| ture carbonization of coal for use as a) Secretary of State when not on leave 


* ® * 


closer. 


| 


Coal Tar Wax Adapted 
To Manufacture of Crayons 


| base in the manufacture of colored wax} 
is being investigated at  the| 


| crayons The proyisions in the appropriation 


| Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the} acts for the fiscal years 1925, 1926 and | 
1927 are the same as for the fiscal year | 
For the fiscal year 1928 the ap- | 


| Bureau of Mines. Several commercial | 
colored crayons have been analyzed and 
similar crayons have been made up 
using the tax wax. From exepriments 
so far made this wax appears very weli! and effects of officers and clerks in go- 
suited to the purpose. It has a high} ing to and returning from their posts 
melting point, which doubtless will ren-| was made-available with the maximum 


der its use advantageous in making cray-| limitation to $25,000 for such expenses 
ons for particular purposes. 


1924, 
propriation for the expenses of trans- 
portation and subsistence of the families 


sence. 

The expenses under consideration in 
the instant case were incurred in the 
fiscal year 1928, under the terms of the 
foreign service act of May 24, 1924, and 


Taxicab Rates in Paris 
Are Lowest in Europe 





comparative rates of average taxi fares family of an officer are reimbursable if 
Berlin is second from the top with an 
| full text of the report follows: 


| Paris has lower taxicab rates than any of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
| other European capital, according to a 1928, 44 Stat. 1183. The expenses for 
table complied by a French source giving | “@"sportation and subsistence of the 
in the leading capitals of Europe, cal- incurred when going to and returning 
culated in gold franes per kilometer, aera ai 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at| 
Paris, H. C. Schuette informed the De-| 
partment of Commerce October 18. The| 

mile. 

Converted to a basis of “cents per 

mile,” the average fare in Paris is 7.3 
cents per mile, while in Brussels, which] hagen, 13.2; Amsterdam, 13.5; Rome, 
| has the next lowest fare, 10.3 cents per| 13.5; Madrid, 14.0; Vienna, 14.0; Stock- 
mile is the usual rate. London has the | holm, 18.0; Berlin, 20.0; London, 24.5, 


lows: Paris, 7.3; Brussels, 10.3; Copen- 


incurred in connection with leaves of ab- 


4 ‘ | 
highest fare—24.5 cents per mile, and| 


average taxicab fare of 20 cents per; 
Taxi rates in cents for the lead-} 
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Adoption of Classic Architecture 


Buildings Is Favored 


Into Tartarie Acid | Secretary Mellon Advocates Improved Designs to Meet Re- 


quirements of Modern Civilization. 


Petition in Connection With 
Study of Manufacture of 
Product Filed With Tar- 


iff Commission. 


trustee of the Carnegie Institute, I have 
attended the Founders’ Day exercises; 
and, since I have been in Washington, I 
have looked forward each year to return- 
ing home and joining with you in 
celebrating the founding of this institu- 
tion, which is doing so much for the 


The fact that German producers of tar- 
raricaacid are able to produce a product | 
bf a particular granulation is the princi-| cause of education and in training the 
inal reason why the Briston-Myers Co.,| youth of the country in a knowledge of 
New York City, were forced to seek the | the arts and sciences. ; 
Foreign material, according to a brief| It is because of your interest in such 
filed by William M. Williams, counsel things, that I want to speak to you on 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


For many years, in my capacity as ajings were to be grouped along ‘a beav- ; of the House Committee on Insular Af- 


tiful park a mile long, connecting the 
Capitol building with the President’s 
park south of the White House. 

| A great avenue was to border this 
park, tlanked on one side by public build- 
ings; and, at the point where the axis 
of the White House intersected the axis 
of the Caryitol, was to arise the monu- 
ment to Washington already voted by 
the Congress. It was a noble plan; and, 


ke carried out, will give to the City of | 


and 
in 


Washington that 


sense of unity 
| grandeur which 


so impresses one 


: a subject somewhat different from those 
for the firm, filed with the United States | er ae 
Tariff Commission. The brief was filed 
in connection with a pending cost-of-pro- 
duction investigation covering tartaric 
acid which was instituted by the Commis- 
sion upon application of ‘domestic pro- 


usually associated with the work of gov- Paris today. 


The President's Day 


At The Executive Offices 
October 18, 1928. 


11:30 a. m.—Alfred P. Thom, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, called to pay his re- 
spects to the President. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Edgar R. 
Kiess, of Williamsport, Pa., chairman 


fairs, called to discuss prospective legis- 
lation for the relief of Porto Rican 
hurricane sufferers. 

11:55 a. m.—The American Ambassa- 
dor to England, Alanson B. Houghton, 
called to pay.his respects to the Presi- 
dent. 

12 m.—Jefferson Myers, a member of 
the Shipping Board, and O. L. Price, of 
Portland, Oreg., called. Subject of con- 
| ference not announced. 
| 12:30 p. m.—The President received 
| the delegates to the convention of the 


. 


| Ruling of Federal Trade Commission 
Defining Unfair Competition Challenged | 


Dissenting Opinions Question Authority to Give Status to 
Violations of Trade Expressions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


| were arranged by the Commission in two 

groups: Those appearing under group 
1 were affirmatively approved by the 
Commission, while those appearing un- 
der group 2 were accepted only as ex- 
pressions of the trade. The ruling of 
the Commission on that conference, ac- 
| cording to Commissioner Humphrey, had 
the effect of permitting each separate 
industry to make laws for itself. 


The dissenting statement of Commis-|jn such industry thereatte: 


| sioner Humphrey follows in full text: 


I believe that the action of the Com-/| ical conclusion. ; 
mission will give to its Trade Practice | industry should adopt a rule that it was 


' 


| 


Argument Concluded 
In Suit Over Fare on 


New York Car Lines 


|\City Contends Earnings of 
| Company Are Adequate 
And Higher Rate Is 


Unnecessary. 


Some concrete illustration will make 
clear the effect of this new attitude of 
the Commission: Suppose for instance, 
the majority of an industry adopted 
resolutions that it is uneconomical to 
employ union labor. And it is not an 
improbable supposition that if they were 
free to act some of the industries of 
this country would take that very action. 
Then would it be unlawful for anyone 
to employ 
to be the log- 
If a conference of an} 


Arguments in the case of the Transit 
| Commission and the City of New York 
v. The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, involving the rate of fare on the 
subway and elevated lines of the city, 
were completed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States on October 18. 
The court had previously allotted one 





union labor? This seem 


Conference rules the force of law and! more economical to have a 10-hour day, 


ernment at Washington. It has to do 
with the beautifying of the Nation’s 
Capital and the carrying out of the orig- 
inal plan whereby the city of Washing- 
ton shall become not only one of the 


ducers for a 50 per cent increase in the | most impressive capitals in the world but 


| During its first hundred years, the 
; city of Washington suffered many vicis- 
situdes. It struggled into existence as 
best it could with little regard for the 
plan of L’Enfant or any other plan. On 
|the removal of the Federal Government 


: Church of Nazarin. 


‘ 7 ! will have the following effect: | 
| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec-' Cyeating a new legislative body; giving 
| retarial staff and answering mail corre- | tg private contracts all the sanctity and! 
spondence. | force of an act of Congress. 

SSS! L__ Hereafter, each separate industry, with 
'the approval of the Commission, 


then would anyone in that industry be 
violating the law to adopt an eight-hour 
day? It would seem so. 

The majority loses sight of the public | 
interest in an attempt to find some way | 
Parties 


hour to the appellants for rebuttal, 
Charles L. Craig of New York City pre- 


sented the concluding arguments for the 
| city and Irwin Untermyer was heard for 


the Transit Commission. 
In reply to the statement made dur- 


their report, the Commission passed out ) 
make laws for itself. 


can to enforce a private contract. 


ing the previous day’s hearing, by 


present tariff duties. The full text of a! one which shall be representative of the The practice con-| may lawfully make contracts and be 
section of the brief follows: | best that is in America. The importance, 

The applicant, in its brief with sup-| of the work was stressed by President! 
porting charts, has used algebraic meth-| Coolidge in his last annual message to| 
ods to work out from the date in the| Congress, in which he said: t 
preliminary statement what the appli- 


George W. Wickersham, of counsel for 
the Interborough, that the new  city- 
;owned subways were to compete with 


| from Philadelphia in 1800, the new city | of existence; but its members were con- { i 
was almost as much of a wilderness as| sulted unofficially by Presidents Roose- | demmed by one industry may be adopted | jiable for their violation, but their vio- 
and approved by another. They will! jation cannot be given the force of a 


it had been a little earlier when the! velt and Taft with regard to the loca- | ; 1 : 
Indians of the Powhatan Tribe held their | tion of public buildings and memorials. make such rules as they believe to be in! Federal statute simply because it has} the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
interest of their own industry only. the benign approval of the Federal Trade! pany, Mr. Craig stated that the new 


councils at the foot of Capitol Hill. For-| Later Mr. Burnham and Mr. Olmsted, 2 y | 
tunately the Capitol building and the|who were the only members then living, It is a step toward the old guild sys-| Commission. Many cases lines to which Mr. Wickersham referred 


“If our country wishes to compete with | 


cant alleges is the respective German | 
and Italian costs. 


Satisfactory Dividends. 

We deem it unnecessary to discuss the | 
applicant’s computations. We’ believe | 
that the Commission has in its own ree- | 
ords the costs of production which were | 
taken from the books of the Germans 
and Italian manufacturers. 

While we have stated above that the 
representatives of the Commission appar- | 
ently thought that the use of the aver- | 
age..weighted costs of. Germany and 
Italy would in the circumstances be more 


@cests alone, we doubt that such action | 
‘would be more equitable. The record | 
shows that none of the applicants manu- 
facture tartaric acid and nothing else. | 
They manufacture many different kinds ; 
of articles. For aught that appears in 
the record, each one of the applicants 
distribute annually among their stock- 
holders or owners ample ad satisfactory 
dividends. Only a very few people are 
employed in the manufacture of tartaric 
acid in America, and those people are 
paid good salaries. | 
Statute Rule is Lacking. 

The law is perfectly clear that the 
costs of the principal competing country 
should be used. The statute lays down 
no rule to be followed in determining 
which is the principal competing country. 
Therefore, the words as used in the 
statute must have their ordinary and 
customary meaning. Paragraph (c) of 
Section 315, when reference is made to 
“advantages granted ¢o a foreign pro- 
ducer by a foreign government” * * * 
and “any other advantage or disadvan- 
tages in competition” are to be applied 
only, in the language of the statute, “in 
ascertaining the differences in costs of 
production.” This section as we have 

stated, can have-no reference to any rule ! 
for determining what is the principal 
competing country. In the circumstances 
above related and showed in the record, | 
we feel that the costs of the “principal 


competing country” should be applied | accordance with a provision inserted in, 


in the present case, if any recommenda- 
tion is to be made by the Commission. 
We do not know what the German costs 
are. But may we not suggest that our 
client, who imports approximately one 
million pounds a year, and the American 
people at large, are entitled to have the 
German costs, as the cost of the “prin- } 
cipal competing country” used in com- 
parison with the costs of the domestic 
manufacturers as provided by law? | 
In New Fuel for Motors | 


Alcohol and Water Used 


Development of an alcohol and water 
motor fuel, 20 per cent more efficient 
than gasoline and costing one-third as 
much, is claimed by a Swiss firm, accord- 
ing to advices forwarded to the Au- 
tomotive Division of the Department of 
Bgnmerce. The report, made public Oc- 
tober 18, foilows in full text: 

A new motor fuel, said to be a chemi- 
cal combination of alcohol and water, ; 
has been invented by Engineer Steiger, | 
Director of the reorganized Martini au- 
tomobile factory at St. Blaise, Canton 
of Neuchatel. Details of this new fuel | 
are carefully guarded, but it is stated 
that it has 20 per cent greater efficiency | 
than gasoline and can be produced at | 
one-third the cost; it is claimed to have | 
complete combustion, leaving no residue | 
in the cylinders. A Martini automobile, | 
using this fuel, won the recent “Grossen | 
Preis von Europa” hill-climbing race. 

A Swiss motor cycle, “Motosacoche,” 
also using the new fuel, won a recent 
motor cycle race. Moreover, the Swiss 
General Staff is experimenting with the j 
composition and, likewise, is guarding | 
its experiments; however, it has been 
stated, in this connection, that the fuel 
1s a mixture of alcohol and gasoline. 


; ; ‘| White House had been started before the ; were made members of the Commission 
others, let it not be in the support of 


: d might arise | 
tem, with a separate industry making} where the violation of conference rules 


armaments but in the making of a 
beautiful Capital City. Let it express 
the soul of America. Whenever an 
American is at the seat of his Govern- 
ment, however traveled and cultured he 
may be, he ought to find a city of stately 
proportion, symmetrically laid out and 
adorned with the best that there is in 
architecture, which would arouse his 
imagination and stir his patriotic pride.” 

Congress has made the necessary ap- 
propriation to initiate this work and to 


| carry out the most important features | mp 
equitable than the use of the German! of that long neglected plan of Wash-! 


ington and L’Enfant tor the development 
of the city. The responsibility for car- 
rying out this plan, by the purchase of 
sites and the erection of buildings, was 
placed by Congress on the Secretary of 
the Treasury and has become, therefore, 
an integral part of Treasury activities. 

Before entering upon a discussion of 
what is to be undertaken, it is neces- 
sary to have a clear understanding of 
the historic background against which 
this work must be done. Washington, 
as you know, was founded for the ex- 
press purpose of being the nation’s capi- 
tal. There have been only two other 
world capitals so founded—the former 
Russian capital of Petrograd, and the 


newly created city of Canberra in Aus-| 


tralia. 

To me there has always seemed some- 
thing heroic about the early beginning 
of Washington. When we remember 
that at that time the entire country had 
a population of less than 6,000,000; that 
communication was difficult and the Gov- 
ernment almost without financial re- 
sources, we marvel at the courage and 
vision of men who proceeded to build 
a city in a wilderness and to project 
it along lines so magnificent that even 
today we do not find it easy to carry 
their plans to completion. 


Provision for Capital 


Made in Constitution 
The new capital was established in 


the Constitution; and it thus became one 
of the first duties of the newly formed 
Government to carry this provision into 
effect. You remember how both the 
Northern and the Southern States de- 
sired that the Federal Capital should be 
located in their territory. The final de- 
cision was made in a way that settied 
another question then agitating the pub- 
lic mind. 

Alexander Hami!ion, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, had succeeded in having 
the Federal Government assume the pay- 
ment of all debts incurred by that Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the Revo- 
lutionary War. But the assumption of 


' the debts incurred by the States was an- 


other matter. The States with small 
debts felt that it was unfair to ask them 
to help discharge the larger debts in- 
curred by other States, and opposed as- 
sumption by the Federal Government. 
As it happened, the States with small 
debts were mostly in the South, where 
it was ardently desired that the capital 
should be located. 

Hamilton felt that assumption of the 
debts was a vital part not only of his 
financial policy for establishing the pub- 
lic credit but of that larger purpose in- 
volved in tying the States together in a 
firm and indestructible union. He de- 


| termined, as some one has remarked, to, grown and neglected. 


resort to the expedient of “gwing a 
civility in exchange for a loaf of bread.” 
He asked Jefferson, who represented the 
Southern party, to give a dinner. At this 
dinner-party, it was arranged that the 
capital city should be located in the 
South and in return the South agreed 
to support assumption of the State debts 
by the Federal Government. 
Subsequently Congress authorized the 


capital to be established on the Potomac : dation for that growth of trees which is| the temporary 


River and that President Washington 
be allowed to select the exact spot. He 
did so, with the aid of Jefferson and 


: death of 
axes of the new city had been fixed.| gress in 1910 to serve in an expert and 


!Both buildings were badly burned dur- 
ing the British raid on Washington in 
!1814, but were soon restored”in accord- 
ance with the eriginal designs; and, in 
| the case of the Capitol, the wings and 
|dome were added a few years later. Dur- 
jing this same period of good taste, the 
| Patent Office was built and also the 
| present Treasury building, two of the 
architectural glories of Washington. 
I would like to say a word about the 
reasury. The building in which it was 
a housed was destroyed by the’ 
British in 1814. The new building, 
l erected in its place, was destroyed by 
|fire in 1833; and finally, in 1836, the 
' present building was begun on the site 
| designated by President Jackson. It.was 
| commonly reported that, becoming 
iwearied of the delay in selecting the 
‘location, General Jackson planted his 
cane one morning at the northeast cor- 
i ner of the present site and said “Here, 
'yight here, I want the corner stant laid.” 
| And it was laid there, notwithstanding 
the fact that, when fnally completed in 
| 1869, the south wing was interposed be- 
| tween the Capitol and the White House, 
| and thus shut off the vista at that end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

| Before leaving this subject, I would 
like say a word also about the White 
House. It is so perfect, in proportion 
and design, that it merits special com- 
‘ment. But what has seemed to me re- 
| markable is that a building, which was 
; planned for a small and struggling na- 
tion and situated in what was at that 
|time a backwoods capital, should have 
; proved adequate for the needs of one of 
{the greatest and most powerful nations 
in the world today. Such things do not 
come about by accident. It was surely 
due to the extraordinary foresight of 
;some one, and that person, it is inter- 
|esting to know, was Washington, him- 
| self. 

' Following the adoption of Hoban’s 
plan for the White House, Washington 
‘directed that the size of the building be 
enlarged one-fifth over the original plan, 
| notwithstanding the difficulty of meeting 
‘the incerased cost involved. The Presi- 
| dent’s reason shows his intensely practi- 
| eal mind. He said, “I was led to this idea 
‘by considering that a house which would 
|be very proper for a_President of the 
| United States for some years to come, 
| might not be considered as corresponding 
with other circumstances at a more dis- 
tnat period; and, therefore, to avoid the 
inconvenience which might arise here- 
, after on that subject, I wished the build- 


i 


jing to be upon the plan I have men-: that there shall be a great open plaza, 


' tioned.” 


| Washington’s views were carried out; | What like the Place de la Concorde in| 


;and so we owe one more debt to that 
i great man, who, 
| single individual, gave us not only our 


| country but our national capital as well. 


i\City Transformed 
Under Mr. Shepherd - 


| Unfortunately, after his death there 
| was no driving force, either in Congress 
| or elsewhere, which could carry out his 
| plans for the city’s development. The 
;end of the Civil War found it a badly 
| built, struggling town, largely unpaved, 
| with a few street lighted by oil lamps, 
}and the areas reserved for parks over- 
Later President 
| Grant induced Congress to give the city 
{a territorial form of government; and 
{under Alexander R. Shepherd, a man of 
| extraordinary energy, courage and vision, 
| who became Commissioner of Public 

Work, the city was transformed. He 
, Succeeded in grading, paving, and light- 
| ing the streets; the old Tiber Creek was 
\inclosed in a sewer; and thousands of 
; trees were planted, thus laying the foun- 


now one of the glories of Washington. 


advisory eapacity regarding questions 
' affecting the development of Washington. 
| This Commission, which was established 
{during the Administration of President 
Taft, owes much to the backing which 
he gave it and also to the interest and 
‘understanding of Mr. Root. Under the 
{chairmanship of Mr. Charles Moore, it 
lis now doing splendid work for Wash- 
| ington and the country. 


| The Commission has adhered to the | 
i Plan of 1901 as a restatement of the au- | 


ithority of. the L’Enfant Plan and has 


insisted that this plan must continue as | 
development of Wash- | 
|ington. In more than a quarter of a cen- | 


| fundamental in the 


itury since the Plan of 1901 was pre- 
sented, much has been accomplished. The 
| unsightly railroad tracks have been re- 
{to the cooperation and public spirit of a 
| distinguished son of Pennsylvania, Pres- 
ident A. J. Cassatt of the Pennsylvalnia 
| Railroad, a great Union Station has been 
| built in accordance with the plans of 


; the Commission. The station and also the 


| beautiful ‘city post office adjoining it, 
have been placed in a position subordi- 
nate to the buildings on Capitol Hill, but 
lin a harmonious and vital relation to 
! them. 


' 


| Washington gazes first across a beau- 
| tiful plaza to the great dome of the Capi- 
; tol and the Library of Congress beyond. 
| Today this station stands like a great 
| city gate at the entrance to the city; 
|and, while much remains to be done in 
| clearing off the space intervening between 
/it and the Capitol, the Union Station, 
j itself, in its architectural and landscape 


| treatment, has already helped to es- 


!moved from the Mall; and, due largely | 


| industries and of the public. 
| Mr. Humphrey Writes 


| Dissenting Opinion 

| Somehow I have doubts that Congress 
| will look with entire favor upon this 
| attitude of the Commission to supersede 
| it in the enactment of laws to govern 
the industries of the country. 

It is true that the majority of the Com- 
mission attempts to draw the distinction 
| that these rules shall only have the force 
' of a statute when they are “clandestinely 
violated. How the manner of the break- 
ing of a contract can take from or add 
| to the legal effect of its violation, I con- 

fess is not clear to me. The result of 
| the breaking of a contract in legal effect 
is the same, however it is done. 

| To illustrate the workings of this 
i rule, take the case that first gave rise 
to its consideration: The cotton seed 
industry adopted the rule against the 
| payment of commissions above a certain 
a Suppose we compel the 85 
| per cent of the industry that was rep- 
| resented by the conference, to obey that 
j rule. The other 15 per cent are admit- 
, tedly free to pay what commissions they 
| please. Suppose this 15 per cent that 


commission beyond the maximum fixed 
| by the conference—and this is exactly 
| what they will do, if human nature re- 
mains the same. It takes no Solomon to 
| see that they will have a clear advantage 
over those that obey the conference rules. 
85 per cent of the industry is bound by 
their rules not to compete with the 15 
| per cent—and this is enforced by the 
| Commission—althoug the very purpose 


Washington, and so the main|of Fine Arts, a body created by Con-| its own laws; and each taking care of|!that are not in themselves unlawful, | 
| itself regardless of the interest of other! where it would be to the public interest 


to have them discarded or violated. 

This new ruling will greatly impair the 
work of the Trade Practice Conference. 
This is greatly to be regretted, because | 
the business of the country was just be- 
ginning to understand its benefits, and 


|were constantly making use of it more, 


” | they 


| 
| 


In this way a traveler arriving in| did not attend the conference pays aj 


| 


tablish a precedent by which railroad; of the Commission is supposed to be to | 


stations in this country have come to be 
; recognized as public buildings of the 
| first importance. 

| The Plan of 1901 considered the Capi- 
; tol as the dominating feature to which 
all structures in the legislative group 
'must be subordinated. The Library of 
| Congress, p 
| built in 1897; but in the later structures, 


such as the white marble office buildings | 


or the use of Senators and Congress- 
men, the principle of subordination in 
grouping has been observed. It will be 
|earried out in the erection of a building 
\for the Supreme Court in the vacant 
i space facing the east front of the Capi- 
tol and flanking the Library of Congress. 
| At the foot of Capitol Hill, looking 
, toward the Treasury and the White 
' House, the Plan of 1901 contemplates 


| with monuments and fountains some- 


Paris. It was intended that this space 


more than any other| should provide a dignified entrance to! 


| Pennsylvania Avenue and also into the 
Mall leading westward to the Washing- 
; ton Monument a mile away. 

The memorial to General Grant has 
| been located in this space in accordance 
! with those plans, but there progress has 
‘stopped. The development of the plaza 
| and the Mall has been delayed until ar- 
| yangements could be made for the re- 

moval of the oBtanic Gardens to larger 
‘and more suitable quarters on land to 
| be acquired on the west front of the 
Capitol. 


| in accerdance with the Mall plan. 


| great Union Plaza at the head of the 
Mall and the way will be open at last 
to complete the developments required 


to make the Mall into a beautiful park. ! 


First it will be necessary to demolish 
buildings and the smoke- 


stacks erected during the War. Then 


facing the Capitol, had been | 


The State of Pennsylvania has! 
erected a memorial to General George | 
' Gordon Meade, as a companion to the; 
; Grant Memorial, and in doing so has also, 
| provided for suitable landscape setting | 
Thus | 
| these two memorials will stand in the} 


During this period, one great work, the! @ great avenue of greensward, bordered 
|half-built Washingtow Monument, was: by drives and lined with four rows of 


Madison; and these two, with the three | carried to completion in 1884, But the 


‘Commissioners appointed to prepare the | Mall, on which it was placed, had never 


While the accounts carried by the press 
seem extravagant, considerable interest 
nevertheless has been aroused by virtue 
of the local prominence of the inventor. | 


| 


Rates Are Announced 
For Zeppelin Mail | 


Postage rates for articles that may 
be dispatched on the return flight of the 
Graf Zeppelin, now at Lakehurst, N. J., 
were made public October 18 in a memo- 
randum to postmasters by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
¢@jover. If the return flight is not made, 
the Zeppelin mail will be forwarded from 
New York to Europe by steamship. 

@ _ The Postmaster at New York reports 
the receipt at his office of articles in- 
tended to be dispatched on the return 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin to Germany 
which are insufficiently prepaid. 

There may be accepted for dispatch on ! 
such return flight only ordinary letters | 
weighting one once or less and post cards 
addressed for delivery in European coun- 
tries. The air mail fee applicable is $1 
for each letter, in addition to the regular 
postage of five cents, and 50 cents for 
each single post card, in addition to the 
regular postage of three cents. 

As stated in the Notice dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1928, and bearing the caption 
“Dispatch of Letters and Post Cards be- 
tween this Country and Germany by the 
German Airship ‘Graf (Count) Zep- 
pelin’,” which was published in the 
Postal Bulletin of September 21, 1928, 
articles for dispatch to Europe on the 
Graf Zeppelin shall be sent from the 


« offices of mailing to the New York office 


J 


new seat of Government gave to the city 
the name of Washington and to the Dis- 
trict the name of Columbia. Washing- 
ton, himself, throughout his life always 
modestly referred to the new capital as 
“The Federal City.” 

The President’s next step was to se- 
cure the services of a man who should 
design the city. He chose Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, a young French engi- 
neer officer, who had served in the army 
during the Revolutionary War. L’Enfant 


been properly developed; and through- 


out the entire city the effect for which | 


, Washington and L’Enfant strove was en- 
| tirely lacking. 

Such was the condition of the nation’s 
| capital in 1900, when the one hundredth 
|anniversary of the establishment of the 
jseat of government in the District of 
Columbia was celebrated. At the invi- 
tation of President McKinley a meeting 
was held in the White House attended 

y many high officials of the Government 


was eminently suited for the task. He |#"d by the members of the American In- 
knew Europe and was undoubtedly fa-| stitute of Architects then meeting in 
miliar with landscape architecture as! Washington. Interest in the L’Enfant 


practiced there by that greatest of all Plan was revived; and shortly afterwards 


langscape architects, Le Notre, whose 
designs at Versailles and elsewhere have 
been followed throughout the civilized 
world. 

L’Enfant threw himself into the work 
with enthusiasm. With Washington and 
Jefferson he worked out a plan for a 
splendid city, with a system of streets 
running from north to south and from 
east to west. Superimposed upon this 
recvilinear arrangement were those di- 
agonal avenues radiating from the Cap- 
itol and the White House, as do the 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. He 
sought to locate all public buildings in 
appropriate landscape settings and with 
especial regard to preserving the axial 
treatment, which is an _ outstanding 
feature of Le Notre’s work. These build- 


to be held there until it is determined 
whether they shall beforwarded to Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to be dispatched by the 
Graf Zeppelin on its return flight or, if 
the return flight is not made, forwarded 


from New York to Europe by steamship. | 


Senator McMillan secured authority 
; from Congress for the appointment of a 
special commission of experts, who should 
recommend a plan for the beautification 
and development of Washington. 

That Commission included Daniel H. 
Burham and Charles F. McKim, archi- 
tects; Augustus Saint Gaudens, sculptor; 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape 
architect. It was a notable group, such 
as has seldom been brought together in 
one undertaking. Burnham, McKim and 
Saint Gaudens and the father of Olm- 
sted had brought about these beautiful 
architectural and landscape effects at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, which 
gave an impluse to city planning and to 
the rebirth of beauty and good taste in 
this country. 

After a careful study of Washington 
and its possibilities, these men presented 
a report, known as the Plan of 1901. In 
it they recommended a return to the 
original plan of Washington and L’En- 
i fant, with such extension of it as might 
be required to meet modern conditions 
and the city’s growth, After submitting 


| 


stately trees, will be projected through 
the Mall, leading westward from the 
Capitol and the Union Plaza to the 
Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial beyond. 

Along this avenue, at intervals, will 


be such buildings as the Agricultural | 
| Department, the Freer Gallery, the Na-| 
Smithsonian | 
This avenue will end at the! 


tional Museum, 
Institute. 
Washington Monument; and, beyond the 
Monument, at the point where the new 
axis meets the Potomac, has been placed 
that beautiful white marble structure, 
the memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 
From the foot of the Lincoln Memo- 


and the 


rial a great bridge, commemorating the | 
Union of the North and South, is now | 


in process of building. When com- 
pleted it will lead across the Potomac 
to the slopes of Arlington, where, sur- 
rounding a mansion once the home of 
General Robert E. Lee, are the graves 
of those who died in their country’s 
service, including that newly erected na- 
tional shrine, the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. From Arlington a boulevard 
will stretch to Mt. Vernon, the home of 
Washington; and all of this region and 
the section known as Potomac Park, with 
its river drives and famed cherry trees, 
will be joined, under plans now being 
carried out, with Rock Creek Park and 
that section of the city where the great 
Gothic cathedral is rising on the wooded 
heights of Mount St. Alban. 

Now, I must ask you to return for a 
moment to a consideration of another 
vast project which will eventually real- 
ize L’Enfant’s dream for a great avenue 
bordering the Mall and leading from the 
Capitol to the White House. You are 
familiar with the distressing spectacle 
which Pennsylvania Avenue presents 
today. It is perhaps our most important 


| enforce competition. 


| Under such circumstances, the Com- 


| mission itself is guilty of an unfair prac- 
; tice of prompting monopoty. 


j 


| 


and more. But the business men and} 
women of this country are not going to 
attend a conference where their legal lia- 
bilities will be increased; where they do 
not understand fully what legal rights 
are surrendering, and where the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is greatly extended. 

I do not believe that it can possibly be 
that the Federal Trade Commission by 
approving the act of a conference of in- 
dividuals can thereby make new laws, or 
can make unlawful anything that is now 
lawful or take away or add to any right 
of the individual who attends the con- 
ference. This is my judgment of the ef-| 
fect of the Commission’s ruling. I do 
not think that the people of this country 
generally will look with favor upon the 
Federal Trade Commission thus attempt- | 
ing to increase its jurisdiction and to 
have greater power over private business. | 


Federal Obligation 


For Interest Argue ! 


Case! 


Supreme Court Hears 
Involving Damages for | 
Ship Collision. 


The Supreme Court of the United | 


States, considered October 18, the ques- | 


tion of whether a verson is entitled to| 


/recover interest as part of damages in; 


street and certainly there is no avenue, 


of corresponding importance in any 
capital which can compare with it in 


dignity. It is the street over which our 


a suit in admiralty in a Federal District | 
Court brought under the authority of a} 


| 
special Act of Congress. Arguments | 


|were heard in the case of Boston Sand | 


sheer ugliness or lack of architectural | 
| No. 


great processions pass in triumph to the, 


Capitol. Yet never, in the days of either 
the ancient or the modern world, 


has | 


any one seen before a great triumphal | 


way bordered, throughout much of its 
length, by gasoline stations, lodging 
houses, and Chinese laundries. 

remedied. 


will soon be Congress 


dignity with its importance. Senator 
: Smoot, who has such a clear conception 
of the future possibilities of Washington, 


& Gravel Company v. 
15. 

On August 9, 1918, the steam lighter 
“Cornelia,” owned and operated by -the ; 
petitioner, while proceeding outbound 
from the port of Boston, was in collision , 


United States, 
| 


| with the United States destroyer “Bell,” | 


as a result of which the “Cornelia” be- | 


{came a total loss, 
| This state of affairs, I am glad to say, | 


has | 
determined that the Capitol shall be &p- | 
| proached by an avenue commensurate in | 
for the District of Massachusetts. 


Both Ships At Fault. | 

By a special Act of Congress, the pe- 
titioner was given the right to file its, 
suit in admiralty in the District i 
n 


| this suit, the “Cornelia” was held solely | 


‘at fault. 


has taken the lead in this work; and he | 


| has been ably seconded by Senator Swan- 


; Lanham and others. 


Upon appeal, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit held 


| both vessels at fault. 
; son, Senator Bruce, Congressmen Elliott, | 


| An appropriation of $50,000,000 has} 


been made, supplemented last winter by 


jan additional $25,000,000, and _ other} 


| amounts will be forthcoming as the work 
| progresses. 
| propriated will be used to initiate the 


The amounts already ap-/} 


! most important features of the plans for | 


| Washington’s development, with special 
regard for the Mall and for improving 
Pensylvania Avenue. 


thorized to use this money~in the pur- 
chase or condemnation of land and the 
erection of public buildings. It is in- 
tended to carry through, as rapidly as 


ments and activities. 
creased activities of the Department of 
the of Internal 


building for Bureau 


Labor, and several others besides. 


the greatest 


beauty of Washington. 


velopment of Washington. 


| Mall to Be Reserved 


‘ 
| 


The Secretary of the Treasury was auv- ' 


possible, the most pressing needs as re- , 
gards housing of Government depart- | private acts of relief, passed by Congress 
These will include | on special application. | 
a new and larger building for the in- | 


Revenue; an Archives Building; a build-| pressly by an act of Congress, 
ing for the Department-of Agriculture; | by the name of interest or by that of} 
still another for the Department of | damages, counsel declared. 


i 


A commissioner found the total dam-' 
ages to be $91,084.68. The petitioner 
was awarded one-half of this amount, 
without interest. 

Counsel for the petitioner contended 
that the word “damages,” in an enabling 
act, is sufficient to give to the claimant 
interest against the Government, when- 
ever interest would be allowed as dam-} 
ages in like circumstances between 
private persons. 

It has been established, as a general 
rule, counsel added, in the practice of | 
the government, that interest is not al- 
lowed on claims against it, whether such! 
claims originate in contract or in tort, 
and whether they arise in the ordinary 
business of administration or under 


Recognized Exceptions. | 
The‘ only recognized exceptions are, 


Commerce; a Supreme Court building; a’ where the Government stipulates to pay 


interest and where interest is given ex- 
either | 


would not run parallel or close to the 

Interborough’s lines and therefore would 

not be in competition with them. 
Cost-plus Basis Planned. 

Mr. Craig also referred to the state- 
ment made by William L. Ransom, also 
of counsel for the company, to the ef- 
fect that by the Walker bill, the new 
city-owned subways were to be operated 
on a 5-cent fare for three years and after 
that on a cost-plus basis. This basis, 
Mr. Craig said, is not to be set by the 
Public Service Commission, but by a 
municipal transit body of the city of 
New York. 

Answering Mr. Wickersham’s _ state- 
ment that the first thing the Public Serv- 
ice Commission did after its organiza- 
tion in 1907 was to investigate the In- 
terborough’s affairs, Mr. Craig stated 


‘that at the time the Interborough re- 
‘fused to produce its books for the Com- 


mission and thus denied its jurisdiction 
over it. 

Mr. Untermyer denied the statement 
that the Public Service Commission had 
cut off all access to the courts for the 
Interborough and added that it was the 


‘Public Service Commission that brought 


the matter into the State court to in- 


| quire into the validity of the contracts 
| in question. 


Earnings Are Cited. 

He said the net earnings of the Inter- 
borough had increased from $15,000,000 
in 1921 to $$22,000,000 in 1927 and 
would have been more in 1927 but for 
the fact that the subway strike in that 
year cost the Interborough around 


' $2,000,000. These facts were introduced, 


Mr. Untermyer declared, to show that 
the Interborough was not in a_ bad 
financial condition. 

Notwithstanding these constantly in- 
creasing earnings, Mr. Untermyer added, 
the claim is now made “at the period of 
the greatest prosperity in the Inter- 
borough’s history” that the five-cent fare 
is “confiscatory,” although the Company 
has operated at that rate of fare under 
contract No. 3 for about 10 years and 
for many years under contracts Nos. 1 
and 2, 

In conclusion, Mr. Untermyer stated 
that, disregarding all contracts and their 
relative merits, the rate of return al- 
lowed the Interborough is not confisca- 
tory, but compensatory. 


Lands Are Classified 
By Geological Survey 


More Than 115,000 Acres 
Designated for Entry. 


More than 115,000 acres of public land 
in the West were classified by the Geo- 
logical Survey during September, ac- 
cording to a statement made public on 
October 18 by the Department of the 
Interior, the full text of which follows: 

Fifty thousand acres of land in Nevada 
were included in a formal order desig- 


, nating the land as non-irrigable under 


the enlarged homestead acts and to that 
extent subject to entry as homesteads 
of 320 acres or less, and more than 65,- 


/000 acres in Colorado, New Mexico and 


Oregon were classified under the stock- 
raising homestead law and designated 
for entry in tracts of 640 acres or less. 
Much of the acreage involved in these 
designations is included in original en- 


; tries or in applications under the en- 


larged and stock-raising homestead acts 
which confer a preference right. 

Eighty acres of land in Montana which 
had been previously included in public- 
water withdrawal were restored to entry. 


A Resplendent 


Interest as awarded in collision cases | 


| QOne of these buildings, that for the;in admiralty, counsel argued, between 
Supreme Court, will be placed on Capitol | private persons is damages within the 
| Hill for reasons already given; but, as: proper legal meaning of that term. 
regards the others, advantage will be | the use of the word “damages” in the 
taken of this opportunity to group them | enabling act here in question leaves any 
together in such a way as to contribute ' doubt as to the intention of Congress, 
measure possible to the!the other provisions of the statute cer- 
The placing of | tainly set such doubt at rest, counsel de- ; 
| these buildings is a great responsibility, | clared. 

for on the proper determination of this | 
question largely hinges the future de-|to a full and fair reparation for the gov- | 


If 


The allowance of interest. is necessary 


ernment’s tort, counsel added. ' 
It was contended for the Government | 





that the exception to the general rule for | 
the payment of interest by the Govern- , 


For Park Purposes 


Before coming to a decision, the Sec- 
‘retary of the Treasury consulted with 
'Mr. Edward H. Bennett of Chicago, who 
has had so large a part in bringing to 
completion the extensive plans for 
beautifying that city. Mr. Bennett was 
appointed Consulting Architect to the 
| Soeretaxy of the Treasury; and, under 
his advice, and also in consultation with 
!the Fine Arts Commission, Colonel U. S. 
| Grant, 3rd, of the Office of Public Build- 
|ings and Public Parks, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Schuneman 
'and Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Wetmore, the general principle has 
been established that no large depart- 
| mental buildings are to be’placed in the 
Mall, as was at first proposed, but that 
the Mall is to be reserved for park pur- 
| poses and as a site for buildings of a 
museum-like character. 

Departmental buildings are to be 
| placed along the south side of Pennsyl- 
| vania Avenue from the Treasury to the 
| Capitel. In addition to facing on Penn- 
|sylvania Avenue, these buildings will 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.1 , 


{partments and by Congress, 


ment, upon which the petitioner relies. | 
has only been invoked in exceptional | 
cases. Congress has,“in remote circum-! 
stances, authorized allowance of inter- | 
est in collision cases, but, when so doing, | 
has evidenced its intention in unmistak- | 
able language, counsel asserted. j 

The language used in this and many} 
similar acts ha; received a settled con-/ 
struction by the courts, the executive de-} 
as exclud- ; 
ing interest, counsel pointed out. For} 
25 years the District Courts have uni- | 
formly interpreted these statutes as ex-} 
cluding interest, and Congress has ap- 
propriated money to pay each decree as 
entered without adding interest, counsel 
stated. 

“Damages” and “interest” are distinct 
terms, well understood in admiralty, it | 
was stated. Interest, when awarded, is 
awarded as interest and by that name, 
counsel added. 

John W. Davis (Foye M. Murphy with 
him on the brief) presented the case 
for the petitioner. Assistant Attorney | 
General Farnum was heard for the Gov- | 
ernment, 


Record 


IN its career the Waldorf- 
Astoria has been the scene al- 
most continually of affairs of 
state, epoch-making social gath- 
erings . . . and has entertained 
guests distinguished in practi- 
cally every field of endeavor. 
Today . .. when New York 
wants to “put its best foot fore- 
most” in the reception and 
entertainment of a personage or 
a group... the Waldorf-Astoria 
is always foremost in the minds 
of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 


New York © 
Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 
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Taxation 


Deduction on Return of Note Payment 
Is Permitted as Necessary Expenditure 


‘Amount Was Paid in Order to Obtain Immunity from In- 
terference by Authorities of City. 


LOUISIANA Jockey CLuB, INC., SUCCES- 
sor TO Bustness MEN’s RACING As- 
SOCIATION, INC., V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 
14654. Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. 


The question considered herein was 


} Association through our President that 


this association must pay on February 2, 
1924, the note of this association maturing 


that day and in principal and interest ag-| 


gregating $37,819.90 which note of this as- 
sociation was issued by it November 16, 
1916, at the time this association purchased 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1928 


Business Expenses 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, a 


pproximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


| DEDUCTIONS: Corporations: Bu 


tions of Another: 1921 Act—W 
| ment of which had been assumed by a 


taxpayer’s business, the amount of th 


siness Expense: Payment of Obliga- 
here a taxpayer paid a note, the pay- 
municipality as a part of the purchase 


| price of certain land, and such payment was made in order to obtain im- 
|{j munity from interference by the city authorities with the conduct of the 


Life Insurance 


. AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIsHED WiTHouT COMMENT 


BY THE 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Buing 
Unrtep States Dairy 


Community Property 


[Wife May File Separate Tax Return 
When Engaged in Business With Husband | 


Income Distributed to Each of Partners Is Held to Be 
Their Separate Property. 


CHARLES BROWN V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket Nos. 
18932, 27779, 31427; JosSEPH ISRAEL Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 27780, 31428. BoarpD or 
Tax APPEALS. 


the parties to the agreement devoted 
his or her entire time to it. 

Originally each of the parties _contrib- 
uted $2,500 to the capital of the busi- 
ness, that of the petitioners being from 
the sale of corporate stock owned by 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
‘Appeals 


Promulgated October 18, 1928. 
Indiana Rolling Mills Company v. Com 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docke| 
No. 12259. 
Limitations: Petitioner filed its 


e payment was a legal deduction from These proceedings were consolidated 


whether the taxpayer was entitled to| the city park race track, and 
deduct the amount of a note, payment 
of which had been assumed by the city 
of New Orleans, La., but which the 
petitioner paid in order to obtain im- 
munity from interference by the author- 
jties with the conduct of its business. 
The Board of Tax Appeals allowed the 
deduction, although four members dis- 
sented, saying that it was shown by 
the evidence to have been essential that 
the payment be made because of a 
threat of the city to close the race track. 

George E. Strong, for the taxpayer; 
Paul‘L. Peyton and Hugh ‘Brewster, for 
the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 


| 
Whereas, Commissioner Richard M. 
Murphy at the session of the City Council) 
on Tuesday, November 27, 1923, did intro-| 
| duce in the City Council an ordinance to | 
repeal the permit heretofore-granted by the 
City Council to this Association to conduct 
j}racing meets at the Fair Grounds in the | 
| City of New Orleans; and | 
Whereas, a majority of the Commission 
Council of New Orleans, assert that they 
| will vote for the passage of said ordinance 
|and revoke the racing permit now held by 
|this association unless this association 
shall pay on February 2, 1924, the note for} 
$37,819.90 aforesaid; and | 
Whereas, all arrangements have been 
made for a most successful race meet to be 
| hela at the Fair Grounds beginning Janu- 


| 


ings of fact and the opinion: jary first, 1924, there being assembled here 


| now from all over the United States about | 


The petitioner is a corporation exist-| 1... thousand of the highest class race 


ing under the laws of Louisiana. Prior 
to 1925 its corporate name was Busi- 


| horses ever gathered together and the ef-| 
| fort of the City Council to revoke our rac- 


ness Men’s Racing Association, Inc. In| jing permit and the litigation necessarily 
1925 the charter was amended and_the/ consequent to prevent the same would cer- | 
ame changed to Louisiana Jockey Club, | tainly badly affect and seriously injure the 
r , it has operated a/ prospects and results of the racing meet} 
eee te haw 01 Rigg j y practically > 8. recardless of the, 
ing track in New Orleans. now practically upon us, regardless © 
racing 


| ultimate outcome of said litigation; and 
Petitioner Bought 


| Whereas, the City of New Orleans will 

| not provide in its budget for the year 1924 

New Orleans Track | the funds to pay the aforesaid note of this| 

| ae ic j ms . “— 9 90° 

sas . r a/ association maturing February 2, 1924, be-| 

In 1916 the patitiense panchene’ ae } cause all of the city’s available funds will 
ee on Gites coin | be needed for the city’s paving program, 

track in the City of New “; **.. | Therefore, on motion of Victor H. De-! 

prising an area of about 100 acres, known | moryelle, seconded by Wilson Williams It 

as the City Park Track property. It paid} was resolved by the Board of Directors of 

$75 000 of the purchase price in cash and! the Business Men’s Racing Association, Inc. 

gave promissory notes bearing interest, that Mr. John Dymond, jr., President for 

at six per cent secured b 


' 


y vendor’s liens | and on behalf of this association be and he} 
i f the notes were| is hereby authorized and directed to pay| 

ie $38 ieee od nae payable yearly. | ®t its maturity on February 2, 1924, out| 

or $35, ea pa} J y. 

On February 21, 1917, it was ordered 


gross income as a necessary business expense.—Louisiana Jockey Club, Inc., 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 
Index Page 2056, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ARTNERSHIP: Husband and Wife: Community Property: State 
Statute—Where two taxpayers and their respective wives entered into 
a contract to carry on a mercantile business as a partnership and each con- 
tributed capital and services to the business, and the profits and losses were 
divided equally, the income derived therefrom by the wives was their 
separate property, and where they made proper returns and paid the tax, 
the amounts thereof should not have been included in the income of the 
husbands on the theory that it was community property.—Charles Brown, 
Joseph Israel, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals.)—Yearly Index Page 2056, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


ESERVE: Defined: Life Insurance: 1921 Act.—A contingency reserve 
for anticipated excessive mortality losses and possible losses in reserves 
invested, which was maintained by the taxpayer in addition to a reserve of 
the net value of outstanding policies is not a reserve required by law within 
the meaning of the 1921 Act.—Old Line Insurance Company v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 2056, 
Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied’ upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Fund Set Aside for Mortality Losses 
Is Held Not to Be Reserve Required by Law 


Sum Was Maintained by Petitioner, an Insurance Com- 
pany, in Addition to Regular Reserve. 


for hearing and disposition since the 
question involved was identical and in- 
volved the issue whether the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue had rightly 
taxed to the petitioners income received 
by their respective wives as members 
of a partnership consisting of the two 
; taxpayers and their wives. 

It was shown that the four persons 
had entered into a contract of partner- 
| Ship, each of the four contributing capi- 
| tal and services, to carry on a business 
enterprise. The Board of Tax Appeals 
| ruled that the income received by the 
| wives was their sole and separate prop- 


erty and since each had properly made} 
returns and paid the tax, it was error | 


for the Commissioner to include their 
income in the income of their respective 
husbands. 

Clark J. Milliron and E. S. Brashears, 
for the taxpayers; Clark T. Brown, for 
| the Comnfissioner. 
| Following is the full text of the find- 
}ings of fact and opinion: 


| 


| Petitioners and their respective wives, | 


| Bessie Brown and Frances Israel are 
‘now and were at all the times herein 
mentioned, 
Calif. For several months prior to Au- 
gust, 1919, they contemplated and dis- 
; cussed the advisability of going into 


| business together, and in July, 1919, the} 
| 


| four of them entered into an oral agree- 
|ment by which they agreed to go into 


business together, and after the payment | 


of a so-called salary to each which was 
to be considered as expense, the profits 
| and losses ‘were to be divided equally 
| between them. 


income and profits-tax return on Sep- 
tember 15, 1919, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919. This return was 
sworn to by the petitioner’s vice 
president and secretary, and was not 
a false or fraudulent return. No 
waiver or consent in writing was 
executed by the Commissioner and 
the petitioner, extending the statu- 
tory period for assessment and col- 
lection. The deficiency notice was 
mailed to the, petitioner on January 


them, that of Frances Israel was ob- 
tained from her mother and that of Bes- 
sie Brown resulted from outside em- 
ployment prior to the organization of the 
Brown-Israel Outfitting Company. 





residents of Los Angeles, | 


The business was not incorporated, was | 


| of the funds of this association, the afore-| 
by the board of directors of the peti- | 
tioner that the City Park property be | 
dedicated to the City of New Orleans for 
use as a city park. At a meeting of the 
stockholders, called for the purpose of | 
making formal dedication shortly there- | 
after, this recommendation was approved 
by a vote of 550 to 31. 


On November 13, 1917, the Commis- | 


sion Council of the City of New Orleans 
adopted the following resolution: fs 
“Be it ordained by the Commission 
Council of the City of New Orleans that 
in view of said dedi¢ation by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Racing Association, Inc., of 
said tract of land to the City of New 
Orleans for public purposes, that the 
city taxes for the years 1916 and 1917, 
assessed against said property, be can- 
celled and annulled, and the inscription 
of said assessment be likewise cancelled 
nd annulled.” 
. Subsequently, one of the stockholders 
obtained a court injunction restraining 
the petitioner from donating the prop- 
erty to the city. It was found that there 
was no way for the property to be turned 
over to the city without the unanimous ; 
consent of the stockholders, except by | 
an actual sale at a fair price. 


On June 7, 1920, a resolution was 


adopted by the board of directors au-} 


thorizing the president of the petitioner | 
to sell the property in question to the } 
New Orleans City Park Investment As-| 
sociation, a political subdivision of the 
City of New Orleans, hereinafter some- | 
times referred to as the “park associa- | 
tion.’ The resolution provided in part, 
as follows: Boot 
“That said sale be made for the price 
of $55,000 cash, subject also to the en- 
cumbrances now bearing upon said} 
property, amounting in aggregate to the: 
sum of $179,415.91 and all taxes.’ ; 
The sale was later consummated in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, in 
accordance with the resolution. The 
park association, however, did not make | 
any cash payment to the petitioner, but 


instead paid one of the petitioner’s notes | 


which became due on February 20, 1920, 
and interest thereon, and applied the 
balance of the agreed cash payment of 
$55,000 on other notes assumed by the 
city. At the time of its sale to the park 
association the petitioner had paid 
$181,250 on the purchase price of the 
property and had also paid interest on 
its notes amounting to $60,000. 

At approximately the date of the sale 
the shareholders of the petitioner volun- 
tarily caused to be circulated among 
themselves a petition wherein they 
agreed to donate to the park association 
any profits they might derive from the 
operation of the business over and above 
an annual dividend of 10 per cent. 


History of Track 
Submitted by President 
At a meeting of the board of directors 


of the petitioner, held on February 22, | 
1923, there was submitted by the presi- 
dent of the corporation, and adopted, a: 


brief history of the City Park Race 
Track property, from the date of its 
acquisition by the petitioner, which set 


provided as follows: 

“Since the above sale was consum- 
mated the Business Men’s Racing Asso-, 
ciation, Inc., has been in extreme financial | 
difficulties to make repairs and improve-| 
ments to its fair grounds property, said! 
improvements being imperative for the 
proper conduct of its business and in 
addition owing to the small amount the 
capitalization have been compelled to pay 
large amounts to the United States Gov- 
ernment in the way of taxes and in ad- 
dition is met by a iarge claim of the 
Government for back taxes for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 
therefore, has been unable to pay any 
dividend to its shareholders and as this 
is the only legal manner in which the 
City Park Improvement Association may 
be reimbursed for the purchase price of 
City Park the association has been pow- 
erless to do anything in the premises. 

“Tt is the earnest hope of the share- 
holders of the Business Men’s Racing 
Association, Inc., to soon be in a posi- 
tion to make payments yearly on the 
City Park Race Track property until 
such a time as the City Park Improve- 
ment Association has been reimbursed 
for every penny expended for the pur- 

-chase of this property in order that its 
original intention of donating this prop- 
erty to the people of New Orleans for 
their sole use has been carried out to 
the letter.” 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, held on December 3, 1923, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, reading in part as fol- 
lows: . 

Whereas, the Commission Council of the 
City of New Orleans has demanded of this 


The association, | 


gating the sum of $37,819.90, and to advise 
the Commission Council of that fact. 


Second Resolution 
Adopted by Directors 


; At a meeting of the board of di- 
{ rectors, held April 21, 1925, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

| It was resolved by the Board of Directors 
| of the Business Men’s Racing Associ 
|Inc., That the Business Men's Racing 

| sociation, without recognizing or assumi 
; any legal obligation, as to the City Park 
; Race Track Notes assumed and paid by the 
{City of New Orleans, a Si roxi- 
' mately ($105,000) Dollars, nevé ‘ 
ognizes the correctness of the contention of 
ithe City Administration that a moral obli- 
| gation exists to complete, as soon as pos 
j sible, its donation of the City 

| Track to the City of New Orl 

| the profits of the conduct of hor 

a winter attraction in New Orle 
{therefore, to that end will, 

| stances permit, reimburse the City 
| Orleans, from its profits of ope 
horse races at the Fair Grounds, 


circum- 
f New 


}ment of these notes, which were paid to 
prevent the loss to the City of New Or- 
leans by foreclosure of the City Park Race 
Track property, now forming part of City 
Park in New Orleans. It is understood 
that in the 


event the provisions of this 

shall be null and void and of no effect. 
Pursuant to the resolution of Decem- 

ber 3, 1923, the petitioner paid the note 


819.90 accrued interest thereon. 

In its income and profits-tax returns 
for the taxable years ended March 31, 
1921, and March 31, 1924, the peti- 
tioner deducted the respective amounts 
of $55,000 and $35,000, which it 
claimed as expense deductions. The re- 
spondent has disallowed both of these 
deductions. The petitioner employed 
the cash receipts and disbursements 
method in keeping its books and ac- 
counts. 


|Error Is Alleged 
|On Part of Respondent 





Opinion by Smith: In this proceeding 
| the peitioner alleges a error on the 
| part of the respondent that he disal- 
| lowed the deductions from gross income 
| of $55,000 in its return of income for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, and 
| of $35,000 from the gross income in its 
|income-tax return for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1924. The petition it- 
‘self does not assert whether these 
lamounts are claimed as deductions as 
‘ordinary and necessary expenses or 
otherwise. 
ceeding the 


counsel for 


and that it was necessary that the pay- 
ments be made in order that the peti- 
tioner continue in business. 

Considering first the deduction of the 
$55,000 for the fiscal year ended March 


year the petitioner sold to the New Or- 
|leans City Park & Investment Associa- 
tion, a political subdivision of the City 
of New Orleans, a tract of land which 
it had acquired from a rival racing as- 
sociation in 1916 at a price of $401,000. 
It was the intention of a majority of the 
| stockholders in 1916 to acquire 
; property and donate it to the City of 
New Orleans. Some of the stockholders 
objected, however, to the making of the 
; donation and the court held that the do- 
ination could not be made. The peti- 
| tioner was in bad financial cire 
; at the time and found that it could sell 





la price of approximately $234,000, $220,- 


000 of which represented the encum- 
|brances upon the property, and $14,000 
| accrued interest. The agreement pro- 
| vided that the park association should 
| pay the petitioner $55,000 cash. Instead, 
| however, of paving the cash over to the 
| petitioner the park association paid it 
}out in liquidation of certain encum- 
| brances upon the property. The peti- 
| tioner clearly sustained a less in excess 
| of $55,000 upon the sale and the peti- 
| tioner was entitled to deduct the loss 
| sustained from gross income in its in- 
| come-tax return. The amount of $55,000 
| deducted from gross income was a de- 
| ductible item under section 234(a) (4) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, ‘ 

The second question for our deter- 
mination is whether the petitioner is 
entitled to deduct from gross income 
in its income-tax return for the fiscal 
| year ended March 31, 1924, the amount 
jos the note of $35,000 payable on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1924, together with , interest 


‘™ the taxpayer; 


amount expended by the City, in its pay-| 


event horse racing is discon-} 
tinued at the Fair Grounds, then in such an} 
resolution | 


falling due February 2, 1924, in the} 
amount of $35,000, together with $2,-| 


| 81, 1921, it is to be noted that in that! 
forth the facts above stated and further | 


the | 


umstances | 


the property to the park association at, 


|said note in principal and interest aggre-| OLD LINE INSURANCE COMPANY V. CoM- 


MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 30045, 32987. BoaRD OF 
Tax APPEALS. 

The only issue here was whether cer- 
jtain sums, claimed by the taxpayer to 
reserves required by law, should be so 
included in the computation of Federal 
| income tax. It was shown that the com- 
pany had set aside the sums in ques- 


\ 
| 


,, tion as a contingency fund as a reserve 


against excessive mortality losses and 


‘| possible losses in addition to its regular 
reserve, and the Board of Tax Appeals | 
ruled that the funds were not the re-| 


serves contemplated by the Revenue Act 
of 1921, holding they were not reserves 


required by the laws of the State under | 


'which the taxpayer was chartered. 

H. J. Requartte and T. S. Allen, for 
Benton Baker, for 
Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and opinion: 

The petitioner ts a corporation organ- 
jized and existing under the laws of 
Nebraska with its principal places of busi- 
ness at Lincoln. During the taxable 
years it was a stock, legal reserve, life 
insurance company, writing life, health 
and accident insurance. Its capital and 
reserves were invested in United States 
bonds, State and municipal bonds, and 
farm mortgages, as required by the laws 
| of the State of Nebraska and other States 
in which petitioner operates. 

Petitioner’s annual statements disclose 


set up as a reserve in addition to a re- 
| serve of the net value of its outstanding 
| policies in the following amounts, $70,000 
| for 1921, $100,000 for 1922, $118,000 for 
11923, and $125,000 for 1924. In 1921 


| thereon of $2,819.90, total $37,819.90. 
| The respondent has allowed the deduc- 
ition of $2,819.90 as interest paid. The 
| question before the Board is whether 


when this fund was first established the | 
petitioner had a large part of its reserve ; Conducted under the name of Brown- 
funds invested in farm mortgages. Farm | Israel Outfitting Company and was that 
values had greatly depreciated, with the Of men’s and women’s clothing sold on 
result that many farm mortgages held|the installment plan. The : 
| by petitioner were represented by farm | started in August, 1919, and continued 


business ! 


statements of the financial condition of | 
the Brown-Israel Outfitting Company inj 
each of which the names of petitioners 
jand their wives, Bessie Brown and 
Frances Israel, were given as general 
partners. In addition they filed with 
the bank two certificates of partnership 
signed by -both petitioners and their | 
wives. Statements were made -from 
time to time to R. G. Dun & Co., as al 
basis for commercial credit showing that | 
the Brown-Israel Outfitting Company 
was a partnership composed of Charles 
Brown and Joseph Israel and their 
wives, Bessie Brown and Frances Isrzel. 

In the beginning the business was 
small but has grown rapidly and the 
profits have become large. As the books 
were opened originally they did not re- 
flect the interests of petitioners’ wives 
therein. When this was discovered by 
Mr. Israel in March, 1920, the ledger 
was corrected to show the interests of 
Bessie Brown and Frances Israel at 
$5,000 each. 


On March 13, 1920, in order to comply 
with Section 2466, Civil Code of Cali- 
fornia, a certificate of ownership of firm 
doing business under a fictitious name 
was filed in the County Clerk’s office of 
Los Angeles County, Calif. Accompa- | 
nying this was an affidavit showing pub- . 
lication of the aforesaid certificate in a| 4, 1926. Held, that said return was 
weekly newspaper for five weeks as re-| “in substantial compliance with the 
quired by law. | statute, and constituted the return 
. . required by law. Held, further, that 
Ownership Certificate | assessment and a of = ~ 
: posed deficiency are barred by the 
Filed by Partners statute of limitations. 
For the purpose of securing credit] Wilshire Oil Company, Inc., v. Commis 
| there was filed with the Union Bank &| sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket, 
Trust Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., from| No. 3927. | 
time to time during the taxable years 1. Affiliation: Where three persons 
owned all the stock of a refining 
corporation, and owned or controlled 
substantially all of the stock of an 
oil producing corporation and both 
corporations were managed and con- 
trolled by said three persons as a 
business and economic unit, the 
corporations were affiliated and 
should file a consolidated return. 
Midland Refining Co. 2 B. T. 
292. 
Philadelphia Quartz Company v. Cory 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docke 
No. 6677. 
1. Basis for adjusting depletion 
determined. Thomas Coal Co., 10 B. + 
T. A. 639, overruled. 
2. Depletion of sand deposit and 
depreciation of equipment deter- 


q 


mined. 
W. B. Mathews v. Commissioner of Inj 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 10082. 
Certain compensation received by 
the petitioner during 1923 held to 


the | 


values much less than when the invest- 


| ment had been made. Also, petitioner an- | 


| ticipated increased mortality losses as a 
result of the influenza epidemic. 


Sections 7745, 7746, 7748 and 7749 of | 


the 


Compiled Statutes of Nebraska 
(1922) 
Trade and Commerce, of which the in- 
surance department is a division, gen- 
eral supervisory powers over insurance 
companies. Sections 7744, 7830 and 
7858, pertaining to life insurance com- 
| panies and the maintenance of reserves, 
provide in part as follows: 

7744. Terms Defined. “Unearned pre- 
miums,” and “net value of policies” sev- 
erally mean the liability of an insurance 
a upon its insurance contracts, 
other than accrued claims, computed by 
rules of valuation established herein. 

j 7830. Life—legal reserve. The depart- 
|; ment of trade and commerce shall an- 
| nually make valuation of all outstanding 


grant to the Department of} 


| through the taxable years, and each of 
reserves allowed by the respondent the 
sum of $22,837.30, which is an addi- 
tional reserve maintained for the sur- 
|render value of accident policies issued 
by petitioner. 

Opinion by Lansdon: Section 245(a) 
(1) and (2) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
| provides: 

“That in the case of a life insurance 

company the term ‘net income’ means the 
{gross income less— 
j “(1) The amount of interest received 
|during the taxable year which under 
| paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of sec- 
ition 213 is exempt from taxation under 
this title; 

“(2) An amount equal to the excess 
if any, over the deduction specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subdivision, of 
f4 per centum of the mean of the re- 


be for personal services as an em- 
ployee of a political subdivision of 
a State and therefore exempt from 
taxation under section 1211 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 
Peerless Woolen Mills v. Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 12088,| 

The Commissioner determined a 
deficiency for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, for which year there 
was also outstanding an unpaid por- 
tion of the original tax which was 
assessed when the return was filed. 
In its petition, the petitioner pleaded 
the statute of limitations not. only 
with respect to the deficiency, but 
also as to the unpaid portion of the 
original tax. Held, that the Board 
has jurisdiction to consider both 
issues raised. 

Petitioner filed its return for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, on 


The cash journal for January, 1921, 
contains the following statement: ‘To 
; record the Assets, Liabilities and Capi- 
tal Investment of Charles Brown, Joseph 
Israel, Bessie Brown and Frances Israel, 
| doing business as a partnership under 
|the name of Brown-Israel Outfitting 
| Company. Capital Investments of re- 
}Spective partners to be maintained in 
‘equal amounts and all withdrawals or 
| additions to Capital Investments to be 
| made in equal amounts and all losses 
or profits to be shared equally by re- 
; spective partners. Salaries paid to| 
/ partners to be considered as expense 
j}and not as withdrawal of capital or| 
| profits. Respective Asset, Liability and 
| Capital accounts being set up as they| 
| existed at the close of business Decem- 
ber 31, 1920.” 

This was preceded by the following 





serve funcs required by law and held 


| policies, additions thereto, unpaid divi- — s 
at the beginning and end of the taxable 


| 
; dends, and all other obligations of every 
| life insurance company doing business in 


| year, plus (in case of life insurance com- | 


| this state; and all such valuations made 
jby it, or by its authority, shall be ac- 
[cording to the standard of valuation 
| adopted by the company, which standard 
| Shall be stated In its amnual report. Such 
standard of valuation, whether on the 
net level premium, preliminary term, any 
| modified preliminary term, or select and 
after the passage of this article shall be 
|; according to the American experience or 
| actuaries’ table of mortality, with not less 
| than three and not more than four per 
cent compound interest. * * * 


Fluctuation Fund 
| Was Set Up 


7858. Accumulations. 
| life insurance company 
and maintain in ac 


Any 
may 


domestic 
an accumulate 
idition to the net value 





|panies issuing policies covering life, 
}in one policy issued on the weekly pre- 
|mium payment plan, continuing for life 
{and not subject to cancellation) 4 per 
centum of the mean of such reserve 


{funds (not required by law) held at the 


that a “mortality fluctuation fund” was/ ultimate reserve basis, for policies issued | beginning and end of the taxable year, 


as the Commissioner finds to be neces- 
sary for the protection of the holders 
'of such policies only.” 
| The only issue remaining to be de- 
termined in this proceeding is whether 
the contingency reserve maintained by 
petitioner was a reserve required by law 
| Within the meaning of the above quoted 
section. 

Insurance writers define the legal or 


the petitioner is entitled to deduet from! of its policies and all accumulations held | required reserve as follows: Riegel and 


gross income the $35,000 representing 
j the face of the note paid during the 
| fiscal year. 

| We can not doubt from the evidence 
th 

|a threat that it would not be permitted 
to operate its race track unless the 
payment was made. It was essential 
that it make it in order to continue in 
| business. The taxing act permits a 
| corporation to deduct from gross income 
all “ordinary and necessary expenses 
| paid or incurred during the taxable 


| year in carrying on any trade or busi- | 


| ness.” Section 234 (a) (1) of the Reve- 
jnue Act of 1921. In Kornhauser v. 
| United States, 48 Sup. Ct. 219, the Su- 


| amount was not deductible. 


| Same Principle 
| Applied in This Case 


The Supreme Court, referring to de- 
| partmental rulings and to rulings of the 
| Board of Tax Appeals, held: 

“The basis of these holdings seems 
| to be that where a suit or action against 
|a taxpayer is directly connected with, 
or, as otherwise stated (Appeal of 
Backer, Dec. 88, 1 B. T. A. 214, 216), 
proximately resulted from, his business, 
the expense incurred is a business ex- 
|} pense within the meaning of section 
214 (a), subdivision (1) of the act. 
; These rulings seem to us to be sound 
{and the principle upon which they rest 
| covers the present case. * * * In 
the application of the act we are unable 
to perceive any real distinction between 
an expenditure for attorney’s fees made 


the business and a like expenditure to 
retain such earnings after their recepit. 
One is as directly connected with the 
business as the other.” 

Applying this same principle to the 
; case at bar we are of the opinion that 
| it must be held that the entire amount 
of the $37,819.90 paid by the petitioner 
during the taxable year ended March 
31, 1924, is a legal deduction from gross 
income. 

It does not appear from the record that 
the entire amounts of the deficiencies 
; determined by the Commissioner for the 
| fiscal years ended March 31, 1921, and 
March 31, 1924, are due to the disallow- 
ance of the deductions of $55,000 for the 
earlier year and $35,000 for the later 
year. 

Judgment be 
Rule 50. 

Reviewed by the Board. Green, Arun- 
dell, Van Fossan and Murdock dissent. 
| t October 3, 1928. 








| 


will entered under 


1 ; « hundred 
at the petitioner paid the money under | the greater. 


; On account of existing or future dividends 
| policies or groups of such policies, a con- 
| tingency reserve of not more than ten per 
j cent of said net value, or the sum of one 
thousand dollars, whichever is 
For cause shown the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce may at any 
| time, and from time to time permit any 
company to accumulate and maintain a 
arger contingency reserve, not exceeding 
one year under any one permission, by 
| filing in the office of the department of 
|trade and commerce a _ written request 
| Stating the reasons therefor. (R. S. 1913 
3259; 1919, p. 643.) P 
| Pursuant to section 7858, above quoted, 
petitioner has set up on its annual state- 
;ments, in addition to its regular reserve, 
|&@ “mortality fluctuation fund” in an 


At the hearing of the pro-! preme Court had before it the deducti-| amount equal to 10 per cent of the net 

petitioner! bility from gress income in the tax re- value of its policies. It contends that 
claimed that the amounts constituted or-|‘turn of an individual of fees paid to an, this is a reserve required by the State 
dinary and necessary business expenses; | attorney for defending an action for ac- | of Nebraska inasmuch as the Insurance 
{that they were made under threats andj} counting instituted by a former partner.|Commissioner crally directed that it be | 


coercion from the City of New Orleans;|The lower court had held that the; Maintained. The testimony in support 


j of the allegation that the fund was main- 

tained at the direction of the Insurance 
'Commissioner is not impressive, but ad- 
;Mmitting that fact, we are of the opinion 
jthat it is still not a reserve required by 

law, within the meaning of the Revenue 
| Act. Section 7858 permits additional re- 
|serves with the object of protecting the 
| citizens of Nebraska against loss through 


reuters (Prentice-Hall). 
! Principles and Practices. 
Calculation of the Reserve.— 
is necessary to assume a mortality table 
jand an expected rate of interest, the 
j American Experience Table of Mortality 
is the one generally employed and three 
and one-half per cent is the usual interest 
rate assumption. Taking these as the 
! bases of calculation, the present value of 
}all future death claims is estimated and 
there is deducted the present value of all 
future premium payments. * * * And 
possibly here is the best point at which 
to give a definition of the legal or re- 
| quired reserve. It is that amount which, 


P. oT: 


ees 8 3 


}if added to the present value of future j 


| premium payments, will equal the pres 
‘ent value of future death claims. * * 
Richards—Insurance. P. 20: 
Reserve is that portion of the premiums 
| required to be set aside as a fund for the 
|} payment of the policy when it becomes 
due. 
See also Biddle—Insurance, sec. 66; 
| Huebner—Principles of Life Insurance. 
“Reserve” is defined in Jefferson v. 
New York Life Insurance Co.,, 151 Ky. 
609, 152 S. W. 780, which was an action 
| by the beneficiary to recover the face 
| value of a policy on which premiums had 
been paid for four years, the fifth annual 
payment being in default. 
presented was whether the reserve less 
any indebtedness due the company was 


j 


health, and accident insurance combined | 


Insurance | 


The question | 


| insolvency of insurance companies. 

Abundant caution is exercised to main-| 
jtain insurance companies in a strong | 
| financial position. The Revenue Act on| 


sufficient to provide paid-up insurance to 
death. At page 783 the court stated: 
“[4] The net value of a policy is pro- 


| the other hand considers reserves in com- 
|puting the taxable income of the in- 
surance companies and is not primiarily 
|concerned with the solvency of the com- 
| pany. 

| “Reserve funds” as used in the Act has 
| a technical meaning which includes those 
funds reserved to meet the policy obli- 
gations at maturity. The calculation of 
the reserve is a distinctly actuarial func- 


to secure payment of the earnings of/|tion and being the amount theoretically | 


| necessary for reinsuring the risks, is 
sometimes termed “reinsurance fund” or 


| policy the term means “value” or “valua- 
| tion;” That part of the assets of the 
|company which, according to a specified 
table of mortality, must be set apart to 


tion to insured. New Standard Diction- 
ary, “Reserve;” Bouvier’s Law Diction- 


Life Insurance Co., 213 Ill. A. 164; De- 


v. Hartz, 182 Mich. 518; 94 N. W. 7. 

In 1925 the Insurance Commissioner 
of Nebraska charged off $60,109.88 of 
petitioner’s “mortality fluctuation fund” 
to replace losses in investments of its 
reserves and to compensate for the de- 
| crease in value of certain real estate on 
which petitioner had loaned a part of its 
reserves. 

The parties have stipulated that for 
the 1924 there should be added to the 





“reinsurance reserve.” As applied to a} 


meet or meature the company’s obliga- ! 


ary, “Reserve;” Ramer v. Reserve Loan 


troit Fire & Marine Insurance Company | 


vided for by section 653, Kentucky Stat- 
utes, and is but another name for ‘re- 
serve,’ and means that part of the an- 
nual premiums paid by the insured 
‘which, according to the American Ex- 


set apart to meet or mature the com- 
| pany’s obligations to the insured. This 
net value, or reserve, can always be de- 
termined with mathematical precision; 
and, among those at all familiar with 
insurance and the technique of that busi- 
ness there is no dispute as to how the 
net value of a policy is determined. 

! “The net value of a policy on any 
given date is its actual value on 
that date, its reserve. Hence, when 
the insured failed to pay his premium 
on December 17, 1907, under the terms 
of his contract, he was entitled to ex- 
tended insurance for such time as the 
reserve, or net value of the policy, would 
have carried $2,500, when applied as 
a single premium, according to the com- 
pany’s published tables. * * *” 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
| New York Life Insurance Co., v. Ed- 
wards, 271 U. S. 109, 119, is based upon 
a similar conception of “reserve funds”: 

“4, A number of policyholders died 
during the calendar year, but their 
deaths were not reported before it term- 
inated. The Superintendent of Insurance 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


perience Table of Mortality, must be! 


jentry: “Capital Investment Accounts: 
Charles Brown, $15,021.22; Joseph! 
| Israel, $15,021.22; Bessie Brown, $15,- 
; 021.21; Frances Israel, $15,021.21.” 

| Capital accounts for each of the above} 
named were set up in accordance with} 
the above statement and show that dur- 
ing the taxable years the profits were 
| divided equally, one-fourth to each, after 
|the deduction of the so-called salaries. 
The salaries paid to the petitioners were 
to each $3,600 for 1921, $4,200 for 1922, 
and $6,000 for 1923. Their wives re- 
ceived $1,200 each in 1921 an 1922 and 
$1,800 in 1923. 


| Proceedings Present 
Two Questions 


| The salary and income or profits de- 
}rived from the Brown-Israel Outfitting 
| Company by the wives was reported by, 
|them separately and the tax thereon| 
paid. The deficiencies asserted are ar-| 
rived at by adding the wives’ incomes} 
derived from the Brown-Israel Outfitting | 
Company to that of petitioners on the 
theory that they were community prop- 
erty. 

Opinion by Milliken: The questions} 
presented in these five proceedings are: 
(1) were the petitioners’ wives, Bessie 
Brown and Frances Israel, partners in 
| the firm of Brown-Israel Outfitting Com- 
pany and (2) if so, should their income 
'therefrom be reported as their own sep- 
arate income, or should it be included 
in that of their husbands as community 
property. 

Under the decisions of the courts of 
California and of this Board, it has been 
held that husband and wife may freely | 
contract with each other. 

We think that the evidence in this 
case, which is uncontradicated, shows| 
that the petitioners and their wives en-! 
tered into an oral contract of part- 





| 
| 





business in accordance therewith through 
the taxable years. Their actions in fil- 
ing and publishing the certificate of 
ownership and in making the various | 
statements to the bank and R. G. Dun 
& Co. are corroberative thereof. These 
statements were made in the’ usual 
course of business long before these 
questions arose and cannot be considered 
as mere self-serving declarations. They 
were acts’ of the parties and therefore 
competent as were also the accounts and 
books of the firm. j 

In the recent cases of L. S. Cobb, 9 B.; 
T. A. 547; F. C. Busche, 10 B. T. A. 1345 
March 14, 1928; and Elihu Clement Wil 
son, 11 B. T, A. 968, May 2, 1928, the 
Board reviewed the statutes and de- 
'cisions of California and held that in that 
State, husband and wife could enter into 
a contract of partnership and carry on; 
business as such and that the interest of! 
each was that one’s separate property 
and the income therefrom was returna- 
ible by and taxable to each individual 
according to his or her interest. It fol-| 
lowed that the income of the wives could! 
not be added to that of the husbands on 
theory of community property. In none 
of the above cases did it appear that 
the wife had contributed any capital from 
her separate estate, and in the Busche 
case alone did she appear to have ren- 
dered any services. 

We do not deem the cases of United 
States v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 315, Blair 
v. Roth, 22 Fed. (2) 932, and H. A. Bel- 
cher, 11 B. T, A. 1294, May 11 ,1928, ap- 
plicable to the facts of the cases under 
consideration. In the Robbins case there 
was no contract of partnership between 
husband and wife and there was no in- 
vestment of her separate property nor 
services rendered by her. The income 
sought to be divided betwen husband and 
wife resulted from earnings of the hus-! 








’ 





nership in July, 1919, and they conducted | - 


September 15, 1919. On November 
10, 1924, more than five years from 
the date the original return was 
filed, a waiver was filed which ex- 
tended the period for determination, 
assessment and collection for one 
year. Prior to its expiration, an- 
other waiver was filed which ex- 
tended the time for assessment to 
December 31, 1925, and prior to its 
expiration another waiver was filed 
which extended the time for as- 
sessment to December 31, 1926. 
Prior to December 31, 1926, a de- 
ficiency was determined and an ap- 
peal filed. Held, that the deficiency 
is not barred. Joy Floral Co., 7 B. 
T. A. 800. 

From the fact that assessment and 
collection may be made of a defi- 
ciency under the waivers referred 
to under the preceding issue which 
provided only for assessment, it 
does not follow that collection may 
likewise be made of a part of th 
original tax which was assessed in 
1919, but the time for collection 
must be computed from the date the 
assessment was made and not from 
the date when assessment might be 
made. 

A collection waiver filed on De- 
cember 11, 1926, when the period 
for collection of an assessment made 
in 1919 had expired, is of no force 
and effect since at that time the 
right and remedy were both gone 
(Section 1106 (a), Revenue Act of 
1926) and the liability was not re- 
vived by Section 612, Revenue Act 
of 1928, which repealed Section 
1106 (a) as of February 26, 1926. ‘ 
(United States v. The John Barth 
Company, decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, ° 
September 12, 1928.) 


band and community property, and it was 


lheld that the income was clearly com- 


munity property and taxable to the hus- 


and. 

The Roth and Belcher cases are like- 
wise not in point for in neither was 
there a partnership agreement for the 
conduct of business and the earning of 
income, there was no investment of 
separate property by the wife, and there 
was no agreement that her earnings 
should be her separate property. The 
agreements were that the earnings of 
both husband and wife were to be pooled 
and that they were to be joint owners 
of the common fund. In those cases 
there was no partnership and the 
parties were working for others. T 
decisions were merely to the effect that 
the earnings of both husband and wife, | 
were property and were taxed as sucks) 
The earnings were not the result of the | 
contract, but merely became subject to 
it after receipt. 

In the instant cases the earnings, 
salaries and profits were all the result 
of the contract and the investment by 
each of his or her separate property. 

We are of opinion that the contract 
of partnership was entered into, that it 
was valid, and that the salaries and 
all other income derived therefrom by 
Bessie Brown and Frances Israel was 
their separate property and that it was 
error for respondent to have included 
them in the incomes of petitioners. 

In the recomputation of the defi- 
ciencies, if any, under Rule 50, adjust- 
ments of disallowed deductions to the 
partnership should conform to the deci- 
sion here made concerning the income 
of petitioners. 

a anamnens will be entered under Rule 


October 12, 1928, 
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Farm Prices 
Declared to Be High 


And to Constitute Problem Still to Be Solved 


arger City Demand Needs of Farmer Are Described by Assistant Secretary of 


sumption Increases More 
idly Than Supply, Says 
ureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ore than doubled in the last twenty 


| shift of population from the ¢oun- 


o the city, is changing facilities;to come. 


\anitary control has made possible 
lollection and distribution of fresh 
lover wide areas. 

large coastal cities are even reach- 
nto Canada and into the North 
lal States for supplies of cream and 

Many butter and cheese producing 

have changed to the commercial 
ction of whole milk and cream. 


Industry Changing. 


Agriculture at Conventi 


on of Real Estate Men. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and the outlook is for higher prices 
over the next 18 months or 2 years. 
How low hog prices will go the third 
year depends in large measure upon how 
carefully American hog raisers keep 
breeding operation in check. 

Beef cattle prices recently reached 
levels for all grades which were the 
highest since 1920. The future of prices 
looks encouraging indeed for some years 
Cattle prices are now at or 
near the top of a cycle which our econ- 
omists tell us may not again reach the 
low levels of a few years ago for some 
years to come, provided again that 
farmers exercise prudent restraint in 
the supply they permit to be produced 
for market. Higher cattle prices, it is 
true, have not been so encouraging to 
all feeders, because of the rapid rise 
in price of feeder cattle. But a reason- 
ably favorably feeding margin still exists 


p increasing city demand for ice! for careful feeders and those who raise 


h, condensed milk and fresh whole 
and cream is changing the charac- 
the dairy industry. It is estimated 
in 1909, 69 per cent of the total milk 
ht accounted for by the census was 
led in the manufacture of butter and 
e. In 1927 only 40 per cent of the 
ated output was so utilized. 
a prospect for the dairy industry is 
the demand for whole milk, cream 
condensed. milk will increase more 
ly than the demand for butter and 
mt, as long as the urban population 
inues to increase at a rapid rate and 
Rorchasing power of the city con- 
Y is maintained at or above present 


e United States has available re- 
ss sufficient to produce a much 


ir volume of dairy products than is |} 


being produced. The use of these 


irces in dairy production depends | 


the prices of dairy products and 
prices of other farm products. 


Prices Aid to Expansion. 

ludies of the relation of prices to pro- 
on indicate clearly that relatively 
prices for dairy products or com- 
tively low prices for feedstuffs will 
nd production. 

the last few years dairying has been 
gh more profitable than producing 
and hogs to encourage some shifts 
| these enterprises to dairying. The 
pness of feedstuffs this year may 
to cause heavier feeding and an in- 
se in the winter production of milk. 
orld production of butter and the 
itities entering the principal foreign 
kets are increasing more rapidly than 
uction in the United States. Butter 
lus has continued at a _ substantial 
pase in recent years in all the north- 
European countries. 
expansion of butter production in 
southern hemisphere continues at a 
tacular rate, exports having more 
t doubled those of the last pre-war 
‘s, Australian butter exports are 
ing new records every few years. 


Slow Expansion of Industry. 


lhe demand for dairy products in the 
ed States will continue to increase. 
shift in population from country to 
milk to be consumed fresh, as whole 
k, cream or ice cream. The production 
milk in the United States will in- 
ise only at a moderate rate in the 
t few years. 
oreign production may continue to 
‘ease more rapidly than production in 
United States; consequently the 
ted States will continue to import 
2se and butter, and Canada will con- 
ne to supply considerable quantities 
fresh milk and cream. 
‘oreign production seems likely to in- 
ase rapidly enough for some time to 
vent any material rise in the prices of 
ter and chees in world markets. 
Inder present conditions in the United 
tes, dairy production may continue to 
and at a moderate rate without over- 
chifg the tariff wall and depressing 
tes to the foreign market levels. 


crease Shown in Output 
Of Wooden Cigar Boxes 


Nooden cigar boxes manufactured in 
‘7 numbered 97,409,058 valued at $11,- 
1,376, a slight decrease from the last 
isus year of 1925, the Department of 
mmerce stated October 18. The state- 
nt follows in full text: 
According to data collected at the bien- 
1 census of manufactures taken in 
’% the establishments engaged pri- 
rily in the manufacture of wooden 
‘ar boxes in 1927 reported the manu- 
‘ture of 97,409,058 boxes, valued at 
1,949,376, and other products, valued 
$959,363, making a total of $12,908,- 
3. This total represents a decrease of 
e-tenth of 1 per cent as compared with 
2,924,806 reported for 1925, the last 
aceding census year. 
[n addition, wooden cigar boxes are 
wnufactured to some extent as second- 
y products by establishments classi- 
d in other industries. The value of 
ch products thus made outside the in- 
stry proper in 1925 was $841,525, an 
1ount equal to 6.5 per cent of the total 
lue of products reported for the in- 
stry as classified. The corresponding 
slue for 1927 has not yet been ascer- 
ined, but will be shown in the final re- 
rts of the present census. 
Of the 136 establishments reporting 
r 1927, 40 were located in Pennsyl- 
nia€ #5 in Ohio, 13 in New York, seven 
Florida, seven in Michigan, six in 
lingis, five in California, five in In- 
an®, five in New Jersey, and the re- 
ainder in 17 other States. In 1925 
.e industry was represented by 155 es- 
blishments, the decrease to 136 in 1927 
hing the net result of a loss of 26 es- 
iblishments and a gain of seven. Of 
1e 26 establishments lost to the in- 
ustry, 15 had gone out of business prior 
» 1927, two reported commodities other 
ian wooden cigar boxes as their prin- 
ipal products in 1927 and were there- 
ore transferred to the appropriate in- 
ustries, one was combined with another 
stablishment, and eight reported prod- 
cts valued at less than $5,000. (No 
ata are tabulated at the biennial cen- 
uses for establishments with products 
inder $5,000 in value. 


Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 


Page 6. 


their own young stock are in a good 
profit position. 

The outlook for sheep, lamb, and wool 
prices, now from two-thirds to double 
pre-war, is also to continue at favorable 
levels if producers guard against further 
expansion. Dairy products have main- 
tained good price levels and stable ones 
during these years of depression and 
promise to continue so for at least a few 
|years. Prices for good dairy breeding 
| stock have again revived. Poultry and 
egg prices, provided production is kept 
within bounds, should hold to fairly 
satisfactory levels also. The general 
outlook for the tobacco of the types 
grown in Ohio is favorable for the im- 
mediate future, at least, for although the 
consumption of cigars has been sagging 
somewhat, stocks of leaf are very low. 

Generally speaking there has after all 
been improvement since 1921 in the 
| prices of things the farmer sells, and a 
; decline in a number of the things he 
buys, so that the purchasing power of 
his product which averaged but 75 per 
;cent of pre-war parity in 1921, is now 
| but little below the pre-war basis. I 
| realize, that in our State winter wheat 
| was badly killed out last winter, but 





with the better corn outlook now, and 
the prospect of favorable price levels for 
livesstock, in which form most of the 
} corn is marketed, Ohio can look forward 
| to measurable improvement over the next 
few years. At any rate, one would 
hardly expect worse treatment from the 
| weather. 


Farm costs still remain relatively high | 


| and constitute a problem yet to be 
solved. Interest rates, however, are 
| generally reasonable, and although they 
may be temporarily affected by the re- 
| cent stiffening in the money market, a 
number of economists look for contin- 
ued favorable rates over the longer 
term future. Country banking condi- 
tions are righting themselves again. The 
high labor costs constitute a real prob- 
lem and one can hardly bank very 
strongly on much of a decline over the 
next few years. While machinery costs 
remain high, in the wider use of im- 
proved machinery lies one of the great 
possibilities for lower costs of produc- 
tion and a powerful aid in solving the 
problem of high labor costs. 


Burden of Taxation 


| Said to Be Heavy 


One of the biggest problems, of 

course, for owners of farm real estate 
;is taxes. For the United States as a 
|; whole, farm taxes in 1925 averaged 250 
per cent of pre-war—two and one-half 
times as much. In 1926 they had risen 
: to 253 per cent, and in 1927 to 258 per 
‘cent. Or, stated in another way, the 
taxes paid by the farmer in the years 
1912-14 were approximately 11.2 per 
cent of his net returns, while for the 
farm year, 1920-21, his taxes were six 
times his net return; in 1921-22, his 
taxes were 77.7 per cent of his net re- 
turn; in 1924-25, 29.9 per cent; and in 
1925-26, 30.4 per cent. 

It might also be interesting to know 
that during the five years from 1919 to 
1925, which is the latest figure I am able 
to obtain, the Federal taxes were reduced 
39 per cent, while at the same time State 
taxes increased 87 per cent, and local 
taxes 56 per cent. 

On the other hand, I notice that ac- 
cording to figures compiled by your own 
experiment station, Ohio farm taxes in 
1927 did not rise above 1926, but re- 
mained at the same level of 232 per cent 
of pre-war. On the whole, I believe we 
are justified in saying that, although 
there is little likelihood of taxes going 
down very much during the next five 
years unless the scale of public expendi- 
tures is strongly curtailed, which doesn’t 
seem very promising, on the other hand, 
they will hardly rise the way they did a 
few years back. High taxes, however, 
which have approximated confiscatory 
proportions in some sections of this coun- 
try, are one of the biggest problems 
facing farm owners and_ prospective 
buyers today. In Michigan, for example, 
taxes have taken from half to two-thirds 
of net rents in recent years. 

But the outlook for agricultural prog- 
ress is not all held in cost and price 
levels. One of the marked advances in 
American agriculture has been the dem- 
onstration of increased efficiency. It has 
been estimated, for example, that in 1925 
10 men were achieving the output which 
required 14 in 1910, Since the World War 

he adoption of improved agricultural 


practices and improved types of farm 
animals has apparently proceeded at a 
more rapid rate than in any previous 
period in our history. Agricultural pro- 
duction as a whole was over 14 per cen 
greater in the period 1922-26 than it was 
in the period 1917-1921, whereas popu- 
lation increased’ less than 9 per cent. In 
other words, the increase of agricultural 
production was more than 50 per cent 
greater than the increase in population. 
This took place, furthermore, in spite of 
a decreased, or at least a stationary 
acreage of crop land, of a decrease in 
the number of cattle, hogs, and horses, 
and of a decrease in the number of farms 
and of farm population. 

I look for the various elements in 
this increased efficiency to continue, and 
for the farmer of the future to over- 
come high taxes and costs by achieving 
more economical production than to- 
day. If, for example, as studies have 
shown, only 25 to 50 per cent more feed 
is consumed by cow’s giving 10,000 
pounds of milk a year than by cows 
giving 5,000, the cost reduction possi- 
bilities are very great. Studies have 
shown that somewhat higher acre yields 


is the crops would be profitable even 
at present prices. 


One of the most effective means of 
reducing production costs is to increase 
the yield of product. To the achieve- 
ment of such-efficiency the farmer of 
the future will strive through spending 
more time in the selection of seed, the 
improvement of his livestock, the grow- 
ing only of such crops and livestock 
as are best adapted to the conditions 
of soil, climate, and other natural con- 
ditions of his farm, through scientific 
crop rotation, fertilization, properly 
planned drainage, treatment of seed for 
disease, the feeding of balanced rations 
to livestock, the use of sanitary methods 
; in the production of livestock, and the 
| use of lime and legumes and other eco- 
nomical methods of fertility mainte- 
nance. The use of machinery to cut 
| costs, especially of labor, will receive 
; Increasing attention by thoughtful 
farmers. Means of reducing costs lie 
within reach of most farmers and the 
more farsighted have already begun to 
take advantage of them, of which the 
increased agricultural output per man 
already shown is ample evidence. 


| Increasing Yield 
Aids in Reducing Costs 


The Ohio farmer of the future will 
know what crops and livestock enter- 
prises are profitable and what are not, 
because he will keep books. But he will 
;do more than keep books. He will also 
| be a farm budgeter, a man who plans his 
year’s operations according to the out- 
look in prospect. In this his books will 
|help. But records of past performance 
; Will not be enough. He will look ahead. 
Every farmer must be a forecaster. 
can’t avoid being one. But the influences 
affecting agriculture today are world in- 


size of ours, different sections and dif- 
ferent products are often in competition 
| With one another. 


supply the information he needs for this 
intelligent economic foresight. That duty 
is squarely on the shoulders of the United 
| States Department of Agriculture, State 
experiment stations and our agricultural 
colleges, who can collect the market in- 
formation, do the intensive research, and 
; employ the trained experts necessary for 
| this work, and above all give out results 
|above suspicion of partiality and bias. 
iI wonder how many of you know of the 
Outlook Reports prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics? Every 
year, shortly after the first of the year, 
j the economists of the bureau meet with 
; economists and farm management ex- 
perts of the various experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges of the country, 
and with the latest and best world in- 
‘formation on prices and production 
trends, they make up a forecast for the 
guidance of the American farmer in 
planning wisely his operations for the 
year. The department is right now en- 
gaged on a program of bringing this in- 
formation closer to the farmer by work- 
ing out with the various experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural-colleges a State- 
wide program of county economic confer- 
ences at which all of these forecasts are 
discussed and explained in detail to 
farmers in meeting. 


Out of this closer watching of the 
trend of things will come a closer ad- 
justment of production to market de- 
mand in kind of product, quantity of 
product and quality of product. The 
Ohio farmer of the future, I believe, will 

| realize more clearly than today that, in 
this day of producing for sale and not 
for home consumption, like the director 
of any other great industry he must 
constantly study and keep watch of his 
markets to be successful. The consumer 
rules, so to speak, over the world’s mar- 
kets, and he can not for very long be 
defied. _This entails a greater care in 
the choice and combination of the vari- 
ous enterprises that go to make up the 
farm business; and a willingness to ad- 

| just them as conditions change. 


Favors Specialization 
In Few Products 


Incidentally, I should like to digress 
for a moment to touch upon the much 
discussed subject of diversification. Wide 
general diversification has been offered 
as a cure for all farm ills. Now spe- 
cialization in the production of two or 
three well-adapted products is the rule 
on many successful farms. The appli- 
cation of science -nd technical skill to 
agricultural production favors specializa- 
tion in a few rather than in many prod- 
ucts. Increased use of machinery also 
favors specialization. Farmers can not 
afford equipment for a small acreage of 
any one crop. Farmers, therefore, are, 
will continue to be, and should be, spe- 
cializing in the few products for which 


their region is best adapted : 
and naturally. pted economically 


I see also in the future a larger-sized 
farm in many, but not in all, sections of 
the country. Right now there is an un- 
mistakable tendency on the part of the 





i 


| 

more aggressive and foresighted farm- 
ers to enlarge the size of their holdings, 
a factor which may not be the best thing 
for country life. Larger scale farming 
usually | permits certain economies of 
production. That enlargement so far has 
been somewhat more rapid and spec- 
tacular in certain sections of the coun- 
try farther West. There the increase in 
size has been stimulated largely by the 
widespread adoption of new machinery 
which enables one man to plant, cultivate 
and harvest a larger acreage than ever 
before. 
Take for example the combined har- 
vester-thresher. I do not know what its 
futare for Ohio will be—it is being tried 
out in the State. The man hours of 
labor required to harvest an acre of 
wheat have been reduced from 3% to 
% in the Great Plains of the West. The 
Corn Belt farmer of the future very 
likely will also have a larger farm unit, 
although naturally the change will come 
more slowly in an older agricultural area 
like Ohio than in Montana or western 
Kansas. That larger Corn Belt farm 
will be made possible by reason of in- 
creased mechanical efficiencies—tractor, 
cultivator, corn picker, ete. But it will 
also cpme because the farmer of out- 
standing business ability realizes that 
the successful management of the larger 
farm of the future offers as wide a scope 
for his resourcefulness as do many of 
the enterprises of the city The farmer 
on the larger farms of tomorrow‘ will 


He} 


fluences and even within a country the | 


The farmer himself can not hope to! 
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Trade Practices 


Inquiry Into Effect 
Of Chain Stores on 
Trade Is Started 


Officers of Companies Inter- 
viewed and Questionnaire 
Drafted by Federal Trade 


Commission. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
‘activities of representative associations, 
and the effects of their activities. 
Bread and Flour (S. Res., 68th Con- 
gress First Session): The report on 
prices, profits and competition in the 


bread and flour industry is now in page! 


proof, and, very shortly, will be available 
to the public. No decision has been 
handed down as yet, in the legal proceed- 
ings between the Commission and the 
Millers’ National Federation, a trade as- 
sociation which denies the right of the 
;}Commission to certain information. A 
favorable decision in this case may result 
in a supplementary report on the flour 
| inquiry. 
| Report Prepared on Bread Trade. 
Chain Stores (S. Res. 224, 70th Con- 
gress, First Session): The plan of con- 
duct for this inquiry is now being put 
‘into effect. Commission agents are inter- 
viewing officials of chain store organiza- 
tions. A general questionnaire is being 
formulated applicable to the various 
classes of concerns interested. A study 
will be made of competitive conditions 
and consolidations to determine if there 


laws, or of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Commission Inquiries: Resale 
Maintenance: Every effort is being di- 


report. Tabulation on the ‘data obtained 
from questionnaires is progressing rap- 
idly and it is expected to have the report 
ready to submit to Congress at the begin- 
ning of the next session. 

Blue Sky Securities: The practice of 
forms the basis of this inquiry. The legis- 
lative, administrative, and other methods 
employed to abate the evils resulting 
therefrom will also be considered in this 
connection. 

Price Bases Investigated. 

Price Bases: Operation of various bas- 
ing point methods is being studied in the 
; inquiry now under way. Effort will be 

made to show the causes for the adop- 
tion of the several methods employed 
in price basing, together with their ac- 
| tual and potential effects upon prices 
and competitive conditions. Any con- 
structive measures which might be em- 
ployed to promote greater efficiency, 
economy, or fairness in the methods of 
quoting or charging prices, will be re- 
ported on. ; 

Du Pont Investments: The Commis- 

sion has under consideration a draft 
| report on the nature and effects of cer- 
tain investments in the United States 
Steel Corporation and in General Mo- 
| tors by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
| Company. 
Lumber Trade Associations: The 
Commission deemed it advisable to make 
a special study of certain lumber trade 
| associations. The draft of this report 
has been completed and will be utilized 
in connection with the report on open 
price associations. 

Trade Practice Conferences: Blanket 
Industry: 





dustry of a standard quality of wool 
for fabrication of blankets before the 
term “wool” can be used in advertising 
or selling such blankets. Commissioner 
Abram F. Myers will preside at the con- 
| ference. 

Flat Glass Industry: 


and manufacturers of the flat glass in- 





Abram F. Myers presiding. The Com- 


mission’s statement on this conference 


was released October 15. 
Trade Conferences Held. 


Waxed Paper Industry: The result of | 
a trade practice conference held for this | 
industry at the Commission’s offices in! 


Washington, June 7, i928, is shown in a 
statement by the Commission dated Sep- 
tember 24, 1928. This conference was 


presided over by Commissioner C. W.! 


Hunt. 

Knit Underwear Industry: Members 
| of this industry will be invited to attend 
a trade practice conference to be held 
in Washington at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, November 1, 1928. Commissioner 
Abram F. Myers will preside. It is pro- 
posed by the industry to consider a 
standard of wool content for garments 
advertised as “wool” or “part wool.” 

Paperboard Industries: Authority 
has been granted to hold a trade prac- 
tice conference for manufacturers and 
distributors of paperboard, corrugated 
and solid fibre boxes, and folding paper 
boxes or cartons, in Chicago, at the 
Sherman Hotel, November 8, 1928. Com- 
missioner Abram F. Myers will preside. 

Some of the practices sugested for 
discussion are price discrimination, in- 


ducing breach of contract, misbranding, | 





secret rebates, and misrepresentation. 


be a business manager in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

The ultimate extent to which this op- 
portunity for the cultivation of larger 
units will be carried is, of course, diffi- 
cult to say. Whether or not the technical 
advantages to be derived will be such as 
to make profitable holdings large enough 


have been any violations of the anti-trust | 


Price | 


'rected towards completion of the draft} 


selling so-called “blue sky” securities | 


This conference contemplates, ; 
primarily, the establishment by the in- 


A trade prac- | 
tice conference was hcid for distributors 


| dustry and those engaged in lines kindred ' 
to the distribution of glass, at Chicago, | 
Ill., June 14, 1928, with Commissioner | 
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Commerce 


General Advance in Retail Food Prices 
Shown in Index of Department of Labor Fetlinated as Aloee 


Increase of 2 1 
tween 


-3 Per Cent Is Recorded in Month Be- 
August 15 and September 15. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


on which monthly prices were secured 
increased as follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 
14 per cent; pork chops, 11 per cent; 
onions, 7 per cent; plate beef, 5 per cent; 
butter, 4 per cent; chuck roast, hens, 
lards, bananas and oranges, 3 per cent; 
sirlion steak, round steak, rib roast, 
ham and cabbage, 2 per cent; bacon, fresh 
jmilk, evaporated milk, cheese, rolled 
oats, rice, navy beans and canned peas, 1 
per cent; and leg of lamb, oleomargarine, 
| vegetable lard substitute and coffee, less | 
;than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Six articles decreased: Raisins, 4 per! 
jcent; canned red salmon, 3 per cent; | 


per cent. ' 

The following nine articles showed no | 
}change in the month: Cornmeal, corn 
|flakes, wheat, cereal,, macaroni, pota- 
jtoes, baked beans, canned corn, canned | 
tomatoes and prunes. | 

During the month from August 15, 

; 1928, to September 15, 1928, there was 
jan increase in the average cost of food 
in 50 of the 51 cities as follows: Los 
Angeles and Seattle, 4 per cent; Balti- 
!more, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, S. C.; 
| Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Newark, New Haven, Portland, Oreg.; | 
| Rochester and San Francisco, 3 per cent; | 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Dallas, Fall River, Houston, Indiana- 
| polis, Little Rock, Manchester, Memphis, ! 
| Milwaukee, Mobile, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me.; Providence, Richmond, St. | 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savan- | 
|nah, Scranton and Washington, 2 per 
|eent; and Atlanta, Birmingham, Cleve- 
|land, Denver, Detroit, Minneapolis, New 
; Orleans and Springfield, Ill., 1 per cent. 
|In Butte there was a decrease of less 
|than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
For the.year period September 15, 
| 1927, to September 15, 1928, all cities 
; Showed increases: Cincinnati, Scranton | 
|and Seattle, 5 per cent; Baltimore, In- 
|dianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, New Haven, } 
| Portland, Me.; Rochester, St. Paul and 
| Washington, 4 per cent; Bridgeport, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Denver, Manchester, Mem- 
phis, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.; Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Springfield, 
Ill., 3 per cent; Boston, Butte, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
| Fall River, Little Rock, Milwaukee, New- 
lark, New Orleans, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Providence and Richmond, 2 per cent; 
Birmingham, Detroit, Mobile, Norfolk, ; 
Peoria, St. Louis and Savannah, 1 per 
cent; and Atlanta, Houston, Jacksonville 
and New York, less than five-tenths of | 
1 per cent. 

As compared with the average cost in 
|the year 1913, food on September 15, 
| 1928, was 70 per cent higher in Chicago 
and Washington; 66 per cent in Scran- 
ton; 65 per cent in Baltimore and Detroit; 





! 





Birmingham, Buffalo and Cincinnati; 61 | 





} 





York and Philadelphia; 60 per cent in 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh and Providence; 59 
per cent in Manchester and Milwaukee; 
58 per cent in Charleston, S. C.; Fall 
River and St. Louis; 57 per cent in 


|Cleveland and Dallas; 56 per cent in 


Louisville and New Orleans; 55 per cent 
in Indianapolis; 54 per cent in Minne- 


}apolis and San Francisco, 53 per cent in 
| Newark; 52 per cent in Kansas City; 51 
| per cent in Memphis, Omaha and Seattle; 


50 per cent in Jacksonville; 49 per cent 
in Little Rock; 48 per cent in Los An- 
geles; 44 per cent in Portland, Oreg.; 


|41 per cent in Denver; and 35 per cent 
flour, 2 per cent; bread and sugar, 1 per} jn Salt Lake City. Prices were not ob-| partment of Agriculture. The statement 


jcent; and tea less than five-tenths of 1| tained in Bridgeport, Butte, Columbus, | follows in full text: 
| Houston, Mobile, Norfolk, Peoria, Port- 
| land, Me.; Rochester, St. Paul, Savannah, | October 1 conditions has not altered re- 
}and Springfield, Ill., in 1913, hence no} cent indications of a record crop, now 


comparison for the 15-year period can be 
given for these cities. 


Wholesale Prices 


Gained in September 


Index Exceeded Those of 
Previous Month and Same 


Period in 1927. 


Wholesale prices of commodities in the 
United States advanced nearly 1% per 
cent in September over the preceding 
month, according to a statement made 
public on October 18 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. This was an increase of almost 
3%4 per cent over September of last year. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 

Continued upward movement of whole- 
sale prices is shown for September by 
information collected in representative 
markets by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor. The bu- 
reau’s weighted index number, com- 
puted on prices in the year 1926 as the 
base, and included 550 commodities or 


| price series, stands at 100.1 for Septem- 


ber compared with 98.9 for August, an 
increase of nearly 1% per cent. Com- 
pared with September, 1927, with an in- 
dex number of 96.5, an increase of 
nearly 3% per cent is shown. 

Advance in Grains. 

Among farm products grains advanced 
appreciably in price, while livestock and 
poultry showed a still larger increase. 
The group as a whole averaged over 
1% per cent higher than in the preceding 


|month. Foods also increased in average 


prices, due to the continued upward 
movement of butter, eggs, fresh and 
cured meats, and potatoes. Flour and 
sugar prices were slightly above those 


64 per cent in Richmond; 62 per cent in| of August. 


Hides and skins increased to some ex- 


per cent in Boston, New Haven, New’ tent in price, while leather and its prod. 


Potato Production 


Record Yield of 1922 


Crop of 464,000,000 Bush- 
els Predicted on Basis 
Of Conditions 
October 1. 


Forecast of the production of potatoes 
}in the United States based on conditions 
|of October 1 indicates a record crop of 
464,000,000 bushels, which, if it mate- 
| Tializes, will be 12,000,000 bushels larger 
| than the previous record crop of 452,000,- 
/ 000 bushels in 1922, according to a state- 


| ment made public October 18 at the De- 


| The forecast of production based on 


‘estimated at 464,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 407,000,000 bushels for the 
five-year period 1922-26, and 452,000,000 
|the preceding record crop of 1922. The 
chief factor which might make the actual 
outturn of the crop less than now esti- 
mated is the effect that the usually low 
| price now prevailing may have on the 
; amount of potatoes left in the fields. 

In 1922, when prices were as low as 
|they are now, the total supply as finally 
jestimated in December exceeded the 
| October indications, but the volume of 
potatoes shipped to central markets from 
commercial areas in that year appears 
‘to have been relatively small in relation 
to the total supply. Probably, as a re- 
sult of that fact, prices strengthened 
after December. 

Similar advances took place during the 
| latter part of the 1923 and 1924 seasons 
| when the total supply was large, but in 
| none of these years was the general rise 
| sufficient to cover shrinkage and loss 
|from all causes and other costs of hold- 
ing. The experience in some local situa- 
tions may, however, have been otherwise. 











| 
ucts showed little change. Cotton goods 
and woolen and worsted goods exhibited 
|a downward tendency in the month while 
raw silk advanced. Anthracite and 
bituminous coal, and most petroleum 
products increased in ,price, while 
metals and metal products showed little 
variation from the August figures. 


Building materials also showed little 
change in the general price level, lum- 
ber advancing and cement and paint 
' materials declining, with structural steel 
| remaining at the August price level. A 

slight increase is shown for the group 
of chemicals and drugs. House-furnish- 
ing goods remained at the August level, 
while the group of miscellaneous com- 
| modities advanced slightly, due to sharp 
increases in prices of cattle feed. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
August and September was collected, in- 
creases were shown in 169 instances and 
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Imperishable Rag Paper Edition of 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


| IN BOUND VOLUMES 


For executive offices of large corporations, railroads and public utilities, public and private 
libraries, and law offices, a permanent record of government action, Interstate Commerce Rul- 
ings, Federal and Supreme Court Decisions—in short all Government activities—is tremendously 


valuable. 


Bound volumes of the rag paper edition of The United States Daily, printed on a special all- 
rag paper, afford a time-proof, everlasting record of the day-by-day activities of the Federal Gov- 


ernment in all its branches. 
| 


The Rag Paper Bound Volume Edition begins each year with the issue of March 4 and 
ends with the issue of March 3 the following year. 


This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six books, each book containing issues of The 


United States Daily for a period of two months. 


prepaid express at the end of each two-month period. 


| Each book in the Bound Volume Edition is bound in one-half tan canvas with grained 
black cloth sides, and title bands in red and black Russia leather with gold-leaf lettering. 


to bring the advantages of corporate | 


ownership and financing into play is, of 
ec wse, a question. I do not know of suc- 
cessful large corporation farms in this 
State which are paying dividends. One 
corporation farm of which I have per- 
sonal knowledge in January of this year 
declared a 30 per cent dividend and had 
money left in its treasury. 

The opportunities which the improved 
agricultural methods have given to farm- 
ers of ability and enterprise have been 
responsible for the development of other 
types of land ownership or operation. 
TheBe often are confused with corpora- 
tion farming. Large-scale farming, is 
often so called. While corporation farms 
usually are large-scale farms, large-scale 
farms need not be, and today as a rule 
are not, corporation farms, but are in the 
hands of individuals or | partnerships. 
During recent years there has been a 
rapid development in the Corn Belt of an- 
other form of operation which has va- 
tiously been called group farming, com- 
bined farming, supervised farming, or 
manager farming. This type, again, is 
not a corporate form but consists in the 
operation of a number of separate indi- 
vidual farms under competent one-man 
management, usually with tenants, 


Price for one year 
March 4, 1928, to March 3, 1929 


100" 


Express Prepaid 


Bound books are sent to subscribers by 


If you desire to receive The United States Daily on rag paper every day, this can be arranged 


on payment of $75.00 a year. 


A few Bound Volume Editions of Volume II of The United States Daily covering the period 
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Railroads 


Extension Is Sought 
In Further Petition 


Of C. & O. Railroad 


Objection Filed to Permit 
Granted Other Lines in 
West Virginia Coal 
Fields. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
filed with the Interstate Cémmerce Com- 
mission a further petition for reconsider- 
ation and reargument of the case in 


which the Commission recently author- | 


ized the Norfolk & Western and Vir- 
ginian Railways, through subsidiary 
companies, to build extensions of their 
lines in the Guyandot Valley of West 
Virginia, while denying the application 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio for authority 
to build a line in the valley. 
Reargument Asked. 
The Commission denied the original 


petition of the C. & O., for a reconsid- | 


eration but in its further petition the 
company asks for a reargument, before 
the entire Commission, but only as to 
the following subjects: 

“The grant of a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity to the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company, through its 
subsidiary, Guyandot & Tug River Rail- 
road Company, authorizing the construc- 


tion of a line between Gilbert and Wharn- | 


cliffe, and d 

“The failure to grant trackage rights 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany over the Virginian Railway be- 
tween Gilbert and Stone Coal.” ; 

As to the Norfolk & Western extension 
the petition says: 

Longer Route. 

“It places the Norfolk & Western 
physically in the Logan coal district, de- 
veloped exclusively by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio during a period of 30 years at a 
cost of over $12,000,000. It brings about 
this result without any request from a 
single shipper in that or any other dis- 
trict. It does this in the face of a showmg 
of the physicai facts that the westbound 
service for which the line is to be built 
will be carried on over a route nine miles 
longer than the route via the Virginian 
to Gilbert and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
beyond Gilbert, and over a grade requir- 


ing doubling beyond Gilbert and Wharn- , 


cliffe as against the descending water 
grade of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

“The route thus unnaturally brought 
into being is one over which no sub- 
stantial traffic can move except in one 
direction, and every car that moves over 
it in that direction represents an un- 
necessary expense, saddled on the public, 
of $7.48. To provide this unnatural 
route a capital expenditure of $2,600,000 
is at once required, and the showing of 
its proponents is that in order for it to 
be fully availed of another route, recross- 
ing the same mountains, will be required 
at an adidtional cost of $2,500,000.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


— 


18 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 


No. 21516.—C. S. Wells & Son, of Keokuk, | 
Quincy! 


Iowa, v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Railroad. Requests Commission to order 
defendant to comply with their switching 
tariff by accepting from connecting 
and placing at complainant's warehouse 
all arriving in Keokuk consigned 
to them. 

No. 21517.—Middle Creek Railroad Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
Requests Commission to determine equi- 
table divisions of joint rates on bituminous 
from points petitioner's line. 

reparation. 

i 21518.—Phoenix 
Chicago, et al. v. Chicazo & . - 
read et Ask Commission to prescribe 
on iron and_= steel toe 
from Joliet, Iil., to Wichita. Kans. 
Claim repuration of $499.00. 

No, 21519.—Canby, Ach & Canby of 
Dayton, Ohio, et al. . Alabama Great 
Southern Railroud et al. Seek reasonable 
rates on shelled peanuts from southeast- 
ern points of origin to Dayton. Claim rep- 
aration of $1,500, 

No. 21520.—Fugazzi Bros, of Clearwater, 
Fla., v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
Way etal. Chiims reparation of $141.41 on 
one traction crane and parts from Ravenna 
Ohie, to Clearwater 

No. 25121.—A. J. Tlolmes, i Paul. 
Minn... v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et 
seek iver of collection of undercharge 
rs of bituminous coal from Seuth 
. A Va te Paul, Minn. 
to? ( RR hrenkop 
ten Chie & iE rn Ilineis 
kh al Asks Commission to ordei 
establishment of reasonable rates on bi- 
tuminous coal from points in Illinois and 
Kentucky to Champion, Lilbourn and 
Sikeston, Mo. Claims reparation. 

No 21523.—F lorida Dairies, 
Miami, Fla., v. Delaware, 
Western Railroad et al. 
tion of $32.25 on one car of glass milk 
bottles from Elmira, N. Y., to Miami. 

No. 21524.—Blanchard Lumber Co 
Boston, Mass., et al. v. New York, 2 
Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. 
Commission to prescribe reasonable 
on Jumber from Boston, and 
London, Conn., to destinations in 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
New Yor Claim reparation, 

No. 21525.—Hammer Dry Plate 
St. Louis, Mo., al. ov. Ilinois 
Railroad et al. Claim reparation of $16,- 
423.85 on common photo glass shipped from 
New Orleans to St. Louis. 

No, 21526.—James B. Clow & of 
Chicago, v. Lehigh Valley Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on ground coal from 
Hazleton and other Pennsvivania points 
and Reusens, Va., to Coshocton and New- 
comerstown, Ohio. Claims reparation. 

No. 21527.—Express Publishing of 
San Antonio, Tex., v. International-Great 
Northern Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
on imported newsprint papér fron Hous- 
ton and Galveston, Tex., to San Antonio. 

No. 21528.—Georgia Manganese & Iron 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$1,000 on various shipments of manganese 
iron ore from White, Ga., to Nerth Bir- 
mingham, Aa. 

No. 21564.—Shaw Brothers, of Los 
gcles, et al. v. Apache Railway et al. 
reasonable rates on feeder cattk 
feeder sheep from points in Texas, 
yona and New Mexico to points in the 
perial Valley of California. Claim 
aration. 

No. 21565.—New 
ducers Freight 
New York, New 
road et al. 
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England Granite 
Committee, of Boston, v. 
Haven & Hurttford Rail- 
Asks Commission to order es- 


tablishment of reasonable rates on granite | 


in various forms from points of origin 
within New England to destinations within 
New England and outside New England 
om defendants’ lines, 


| distributed it. 


| “Printed Matter,” possibly you can tell! 


2058) THE UNITED ST 


Public Utilities 


Argument Scheduled 


Trade Commission Investigates Opposition 
Of Utilities to Oregon Bonding Amendment 


Total Cost of Campaign Against Proposed Legislation 
Placed at $29,677 by Bureau Manager. 


| Scheubel I considered in that class as a 
speaker, 
Q. Have we seen the payments to Mr. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Harry L. 
Walther, manager of the Oregon 
Public Utility Information Bureau, 
on October 12 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, was begun 
in the issue of October 18 Mr. 
Walther was questioned regarding 
opposition to a proposed state bond- 


| committee, or was there some other pay- 
; ment to him? 
committee report. That is the employ- 
j ment. 
Wives 
| paign. 
ing amendment by personnel of the | Q. You have tried to separate the com- 
committee bearing the name of | mittee from the Bureau and I will try to 
,do the same thing. A. Yes, sir. 


Oregon Public Utility Committee. 
Excerpts from his testimony con- |} Q. Iam talking about payments made 
Were there any pay- 


tinue as follow: | by rag — a a 
. Mr. A. A. Smith, whom we have; ™ments made by the Bureau to Mr. 
wane about, is employed regularly as an) Scheubel? A. No, not by the Bureau. 


> iver eau; is he not? A.|,_ Q. Are you quite sure of that? 
van an ——— | That is my memory. 


Q. At a salary of how much a year? | State Grange Active 


A. It is 416.66 a month. i ° 
n Promoting Amendment 
. Is he also regularly employed by a : 
Q . | Q. What is Document 3901? A. That 


| utility company? A. He is. a aia U | 

| @. In addition to the salary that he! $9 voucees for @ payment to Mr. 

| yeceived from the Bureau, was he paid; °° i gh age lo Se 
for making these speeches? A. (After) *. - A thie | * ~— ae 

examining papers:) Yes; I find he WAS. Tt is the as is a om oe 
Q. Mow much? A. $325.79. scene ay he rendered his expense 

_, 2: Can you give us the detail on that’) Q. After Mr. Scheubel attended the 

item? How much of it was services and | meetings mentioned in this paper did he 

how much expenses? {make some kind of a statement or report 

} <A. I think it was largely all salary, to somebody connected with your 

'as I recall now when I think this thing; Bureau? 

‘over. His time was apportioned so that’ A. Yes. He made a verbal report to me 
it might be put into this statement, so} of what he had accomplished in his tax 
that the statement might be accurate to| study and what meetings he had held and 
cover he reasonable expense incurred by | the nature of them. 
him. ab It —- ogee e —- here 

. The total cost of the campaign, that on the 22nd of May, 1926, he at- 
senate to vour return, was $09.67 4 2| tended the meeting of the Oaks Grove 
A. Yes, sir. Grange and rendered you an item of 

. As you returned it to the State of, $5.25 for it, including expenses? A. Yes, 

| Oregon? A. Yes, sir. Sir. 


| 


} 


constitutional amendment cam- 


| 
| 
t 


i 
} 





Magazine Publisher j at the Oaks Grove Grange which you and 
j he were interested in? A. I was not 


Paid for Article particularly interested myself in 

Q. What was the payment by Check} matter of the Oaks Grove Grange. He 
No. 7 to E. E. Smith of $100? A. Ij is a tax student. He is a man that has 
think some writing he did. I am not just! been known as one of the greatest tax 
‘sure. I think he wrote some articles. | students that Oregon has had. He has 

Q. Who is E. E. Smith, and where! been the sponsor of many tax measures 
does he work? A. He used to publish! and at this time and the State of Ore- 
| a magazine in the Gity of Portland, and, gon was facing a deficit of $3,000,000 and 
| still lives there. I think he is probably! all taxpayers and tax students were very 
in the same business. much concerned over what the outcome 


Q. What was the name of the mag-. was going to be, inasmuch as property | 


azine? A. “Smith’s Analyst,” I think. owners feel that they are being taxed— 
| Q. Where was the article printed that I will not say to death, but very heavily, 
he wrote? <A. I could not answer about and it is a serious situation and still ex- 
that, other than he must have printed ists. / 
it in his own magazine, and I think he, Q. Very well. Has Mr. Scheubel been 
p a member of any State body at any 
| Q. Was it an article in opposition to| time?~ A. I think years and years ago 
the amendment? A. Yes, sir. at one time he was a member of the 

Q. And he got $100 for wrting it? Legislature, but not in recent years. 
Yes, sir; and publishing it. Q. Has he had any connection with the 

Q. For writing and publishing it in his Grange? <A. I feel quite sure he is a 
own paper? Is that right? A. Yese. member. I do not know. 

Q. Now, in the.column that is headed 


A. 


' 


the subject of taxation in accordance 


|me in general what all of the items are, Wt), Se oe cee ak 
'that appear in that column. A. They! ities? Did his views and yours coincide? 


are for the various pamphlets such as; 4- Sometimes, and many times they dif-| 
!you have there, Judge, and any hand-, fered. 


|Scheubel in the report from the other | 
A. There was one in that | 


Mr. Scheuble was in the house- | ) 
‘on October 18 announced that it had as- | 


A. | 


Q. What was the matter that was up 


the , 


| 
Q. Were the views that he held on} 


with those held by you and the util- | 


ATES 


On Plan to Reduce 


Refrigeration Rates. 


Proposal Recommending | 
| 


| 


| Reasonable Charges on 
Fruits and Vegetables Is 
Made Following Study. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| signed for oral argument on December 7 
the proposed report by the director of its 
|Bureau of Service, W. P. Bartel, and 
; Special Examiner, John L. Rogers, recom- 
|mending that the Commission order re- 
oe in the charges for refrigeration 
lof shipments of fruits, vegetables, 
;melons and berries from the South. The 
text of the findings proposed in the re- 
; port, No. 17936, was published in the is- 
{sue of October 17. The report recom- 
'mends finding that reasonable charges 
‘for the future shall not exceed precent- 
ages of the existing charges ranging 
from 74 to 89 per cent. 
Investigation Dsecribed. 

The report of Messrs. Bartel and Rog- 
ers describes a tomprehensive investiga- 
tion undertaken by the Commission into 
the cost of refrigeration service, charac- 
terized as probably the most thorough 
jever undertaken. As the result of a 
; check of the icing by inspectors for the 

Commission, supplemented by studies of 
the accounts and records of the railroads 
and of the Fruit Growers’ Express Com- 
| pany, which are described in detail in the 
report, figures are given representing the 
various elements of the actual cost of 
standard refrigeration services on ship- 
|ments from various States in the South 
‘and the recommendations for reductions 
‘are based on comparisons of the cost 
figures thus ascertained with the present 
| charges. 

Separate Charge Urged. 

The conclusion is expressed that “it 

will be much more equitable for everyone 
concerned if line haul rates are es- 
tablished which include compensation for 
no protective service, and a_ separate 
charge established for each of the va- 
|Yious classes of protective service. In 
this way a shipper will pay for what he 
gets and not bear a part of the cost of 
giving services to other shippers which 
he does not desire or obtain, and carriers 
| will receive compensation for the addi- 
|tional service performed. We see no 
|basis for complaint of this method by 
either carriers or shippers. If compen- 
isation for any of these elements of cost 
incurred in furnishing protective service 
is now included in the line haul rates it 
should be removed therefrom and in- 
‘cluded in a separate charge applicable 
;only to the movement requiring such 
services.” 


| 


| 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
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| Abilit y to Foresee Shifts in Public Demand 


Said to Be Factor in Efficient Management 


In the issue of October 18 was 
begun publication of the address of 
the assistant director, Ray M. Hud- 
son, Bureau of Standards, on the 
subject of “Management’s Oppor- 
tunities for Cost Reduction,” just 
delivered before the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers, at Rochester, 


portunities for Cost Reductions in Industry. 
|components, and of those engaged in 
| their operation, demands a more definite 
integration of interests, a closer coor- 
dination of efforts, and greater coopera- 
tion among all individuals concerned with 
la common undertaking. In modern bus- 
iness, no man lives unto himself alone, 
and least of all the industrial engineer. 
N. Y The successful conduct of American busi- 
pee ee ness rests more with him than with any- 
__ The full text proceeds: _ jone else. The increasing application of 
When to change the style, or redesign | engineering principles and methods in all 
the product is not a matter of chance.! kinds of businesses, and in all branches 
“Coming events cast shadows before.” | thereof, testifies to that. Therefore it 
| Profitable management requires anticipa-|js up to the engineer to develop a new 
}tion of, and insurance against, sudden | viewpoint as to his position in industry, 
| shifts in the public taste or fancy. land his obligation to the people whom it 
| Management’s opportunity for cost re- | serves, 
duction through research along the dis-| [py its report on “Waste in Industry,” 
| tribution side of business is tremendous.' the Hoover Committee says: “We have 
Studies of present channels or avenues! probably the highest ingenuity and effi- 
of distribution, the methods employed in|! ciency in the operation of our industries 
|each, the actual routes over which goods | of any nation. Yet our industrial ma- 
imove, the ways in which goods are chine is far from perfect. The wastes of 
;packed and shipped, the types of con-| unemployment during depressions; from 
tainers used; the machinery and equip-|speculation and  over-production — in 
iment for handling goods in transit—| booms; from labor-turnover; from labor 
every one of these subjects can be studied | conflicts; from intermittent failure of 
‘with profit. To assume we have reached | transportation of supplies of fuel and 
{the peak of refinement of simplification| power; from excessive seasonal opera- 
| in any one of these features of our dis-jtion; from lack of simplification and 
; tribution is absurd. The greatest oppor-| standardization; from loss in our proc- 
{tunities for cost reduction are in distribu-} esses and materials—all combine to rep- 
jtion. There is no question about that, | resent a huge deduction. from the goods 
{for practically nothing has been we services that we might all enjoy if 
in this direction, when compared to the! we could do a better job of it.” 
| great concentration of effort toward re-| 
| ducing production costs. We could well| overcoming some of these wastes, but 
afford to let present production costs | there is still a great deal to be done be- 
alone for the next five years and focus|fore this job the Committee describes 
all of our energies on whipping this| is anywhere near finished. : : 
| distribution problem. In this connection, it is especially in- 


| . teresting to note the emphasis the Com- 
| Standard Container mittee places on the engineer’s part in 
'Is Proposed 


| this job. 
as : . | ‘It says: 
| Savings made in that end of the busi- part of all the responsibilities previously | 
ness are just as valuable a contribution 
to a satisfactory annual net profit as 


stated in different recommendations. 
| : : “Engineers come in contact with and 
those made in production; and they ought 
; to be easier to make. > 


influence every activity in industry ard 
{as a body possess an intimate and pecu- 
As an example, it has been common liar understanding of intricate industrial 
practice to pack goods at the factory,; problems. They are in a position to 
| break down the container at the whole-| render disinterested service, and their 
| salers, reassemble and repack them for, peculiar responsibility is to give expert | 
forwarding to the retailer. The latter| judgment wherever engineering train- 
‘puts them onto his shelves, takes them|ing and technical skill are needed to 
| off the shelves, wraps them and delivers | reach a just decision. 
poe to the eae ae a a —.. Engineers Should Assist 
{facturer were to package his goods in . 
| proper consumer units at the factory, |! Pressing Problems a 
| pack them in a standard reclaimable con- | This report brings forward certain 
tainer holding a quantity consistent with , Pressing problems concerning the solu- 
ithe retailer’s normal requirements and| tion of which engineers should hasten 
consistent with the wholesaler’s cost to! {0 Ste send ob elke aa quae 
handle an order of that size, and then| /TSt the need o _ o® 
encourage the wholesaler to order from ane eee ae man 
Boor as Sears. that | chead in some directions; it lags behind 
| scientifically | determined unit order, | in others. The duty of the engineer is 
| would not this simplify the problem and pre cssinantie a ae de i “ite 
2 . . 9 . 3 } a 
save present wastes’ F . | boundaries of knowledge. His lifelong | 
;, Another prospect for large savings is}training in quantitative thought, his | 
|in the better coordination of the physical {intimate experience with industrial life, 
| movement of goods from initial producer | Jeading to an objective and detached 
'to the ultimate consumer to provide a) point of view, his strategic position as 
;more nearly stream-iike flow. The con-', party of the third part with refer- 


} 


| 


Assistant Director of Bureau of Standards Discusses Op-— 


Great progress has been made toward | 


“The duty of engineers is a| 


Rate complaints made public October ' 


line | 


bills or cards that were gotten out that 
were distributed generally throughout 
the the State. 

Q. And the total of that column is 
how much? A, $5,662.77. 

Q. What are the items that appear in 
the column that is headed “Advertising”? 
What is meant by that? A. We prepared 
ads, and had them run in the various 
papers in the State. 

Q. And the papers that ran them and 
the amount that each paper received for 
the advertisement is stated here? A. 
Yes. sir. 

Q. What is the total of that column? 
$18,715.45. 

Q. The total of the column headed 

“Stationery, Postage, Express and Mis- 

cellaneous” is $933.63, it not? A, 

Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the employes 
went out to the polls and worked in the 
vicinity of the polls with the voters on 
the day of election? A. I think not. As 
I understand it no work is permitted elec- 
tion day, and furthermore there are re- 
strictions about working around the polls. 

Q. The committee as you say now, if 


A. 


is 


I mean at this particular time. | 


| A. He was making a study of find out 
what we could do and what the answer 
was going to be, 


Q. The Oregon State Grange at that | 


time was proposing a constitutional 
; amendment, was it not, on the subject 
of hydroelectric energy? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that matter being discussed 

the Grange meeting at about that 
time? A. I think not. 
| decided to quit their measure and sup- 
port the housewives. 

Q. Their measure was to be voted on 
at the November election, 1926, was it 
, not? 
proper number of signatures, yes, sir. 


Q. Were there some points of resem- | 


blance between their measure and the 
other? A. Quite a few. 


Q. There was a good deal of discus-. 
there | 


sion throughout the State, was 
, not, regarding those amendments? 
, Lots of it. 

Q. The Grange had been active in 
trying to promote an amendment which 
was somewhat like the one that 
later voted on in behalf of the house- 


A. 


I think they’ 


A. In the event that it had the! 


Was ! 


| venience and ease of the lift truck and 
platform system of movement, 


| 


Imports of British Coal 


; ence to many of the conflicting economic 
groups, and above all his practical em- 
phasis on construction and production, 
place upon him the duty to make his 
point of view effective. 

“It is peculiarly the duty of the en- 
gineers to use their influence individually 
jand collectively to eliminate waste in 
| industry.” 

If we accept this broader view of the 
engineer’s position in life, we shall be 
obliged to demonstrate its correctness, 
\for we shall be judged by our efforts to 
carry out these larger responsibilities 
‘and by the results those efforts produce. 

The engineer therefore must work 
toward the executive direction of indus- 
try, and coincidently improve or expand ; 
his knowledge not only of those factors | 
; which make for successful and profitable | 
‘management but also those which pre- 
vent or retard its attainment. 
| Corporation tax returns show that 
{barely half of the 400,000 firms report- 
ing make a profit. The other half endures 
a deficit. Surely this is not the best we 
can do. To me, this condition represents |} 
‘the great opportunity for the industrial | 


; 1928. 


Central’ 


Pro- | 


I understand you correctly, was made! Wives’ council? Is not that true? A. 
up of the people who were employed *€5; SIT. 

there, the personnel of the Bureau? A.’ .. 
Plus, you might say, the employes andj “id not tell you anything about the dis- 
department heads and executives of all) CUSSion he heard at the Grange meet- 
companies. They were all a committee of | N88 On the subject of these consti- 
the whole, you might term it. tutional amendments? A. No, I would 

Q. The Bureau had been active for not say that. 
some time prior to this election, had it Q. Was that one of the purposes for 
not? A. I do not know how it may have Which he went there? A. No, sir. 
been before I came. I came at the time Q. And for which you paid his ex- 
these were under way. penses? A. No, sir, it was not the pur- 

Q. The work was carried on from pose; He would naturally tell me any- 
headquarters of the Bureau? A. Yes, thing that occurred there if he thought 
sir, partially there and partially in some it would interest me. 
separate rooms, ° 

Q. Let us see if there were some other Burean Received 
employes. We have heard about Mr. $30.000 in Year 
Brodie, the publicity man, and yourself, | — 7 
the manager, and Mr. Smith, the direc-, , @--Do you know Mr William H. Craw- 
tor who gets a salary year by year, as ford? A. Yes, sir. 

I understand it? A. Yes, sir. - Has he ever been employed by 

Q. Was there a man named Townsend Your committee or Bureau for any pure 
also employed from time to time? A,| Poses whatever? A. No, sir. 

Not in that capacity. Q. Is he a person who is connected 

Q. No, but I mean by your Bureau and With a utility company? A. He was up 
not by the committee? A, Yes sir, Town-/| t% I should say, the faust of June, 1926, 
send is a sort of field assistant. Q. With what company? A. The Cal- 

Q. What was his name? A. M, | ifornia-Oregon Power Company. 
Townsend, _Q. Did you cause to be published and 

Q. Where is his home? A. Portland. circulated an article that he wrote en- 

Q. What is his salary? <A. $200. titled “Some notes on the follies of the 

Q. What does Mr. Townsend do out-! Political power issue?” A. No, sir. 
side of the office for which he gets $200 Q. What is Document 33903 ? 

« amonth? _ A. That is a statement that I pre- 

A. He is liaison man—does liaison work P@¥ed showing how the payments by the 
between the companies and the public, utilities supporting the Bureau should 
between managers and their executives be made in equity in pércentages. 
and myself. He attends gatherings, ! Q. Approximately how much money 
meetings of associations and conventions, | 
for the gathering and disseminating to’! 
myself and the bureau executives of the 
gist of the proceedings thereof. 

Q. What other meetings does he at- 
tend? Does he go to the Grange meet- 
ings? A. No. He could not get into a 
Grange meeting. He is not a member. 


Obtained Reports 


From Grange Meetings 

Q. Do you get reports on Grange meet- 
ings from somebody? A. Occasionally, 
yes, sir. 

Q. Have you paid the expenses of some 
man for attending Grange meetings? A. 
No, sir. Mr. Scheubel did attend Grange | 
meetings while he was making a tax 
study for us. 

Q. During the time you have been Q. Do you know whether there is any 
there has any payment been made by the | such fund paid in your State? A. I do 
Bureau to any writer or newspaper man | not know. 
for any purpose? A. I checked up on| 
‘that among those statements. Mr. 


> 
\. 


F 


companies in 1927? A. $30,000. 

_Q. Aside from the regular contribu- 
tions and the committee contribution, 
were there any other funds that went 
| through your hands or the hands of the 
committee from a utility source to ‘the 
; hands of the Bureau? A. I can tell you 
in a second. (After examining papers:) 
In 1927 there was $1,899.56. 

Q. Paid by certain companies? A. 
No. It came from a committee of a 
geographic division of the N. E. L. A. 
| Q. What was the geographic division? 
A. The Northwest. 

Q. What was done with the money? 
~ It was put into our general funds. 


|neetion with 


rural electrification han- 


[Continued on Paye 10, Column 1.] 


Q. Are vou quite sure Mr. Scheubel | 


was paid to your Bureau by the utility | 


Has there been any fund in con- | 


At Montreal Decline 


Imports of Welsh and Scotch anthra- 
,cite into the port of Montreal from May 
to September this year fell off 212,298 
tons to a total of 274,803 tons as com- 
|pored with the same period in 1927, the 
Trade Commissioner at Montreal, Walter 


Commerce October 18. 
The report follows in full text: 
The inward movement of British bitu- 


of 


minous coal, which amounted to 36,515 | 
tons, also marked a decrease of 14,778 , 


{tons. No German or Dutch anthracite 
{coal has been cleared, while last year 
4,461 tons of German and 8,701 tons of 
| — coke and coal were landed in Mon- 
‘treal, 


Hearing Is Reassigned 
On Freight Rates on Hay 


\ 
' 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 18 announced that the hear- 


ing on freight rates on hay within the | 


Western district, Part 10 of its Rate 


Structure Investigation, No. 17000, now | 


assigned for November 12 at Omaha, 
Nebr., has been canceled and the pro- 
|ceeding reassigned for hearing at 
Omaha on November 21, before Exami- 
ners Worthington and Walsh. 


Issue of Bonds to Repay 
Advances Is Authorized 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced October 18 that Division 4 had 


approved a report and order in Finance | 
| 


Docket No. 7125, authorizing the Naples, 
Seaboard & Gulf Railway to issue $104,- 
000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
|bonds, to be delivered to the Seaboard 
, Air Line Railway in repayment of ad- 
vances made by the parent company. 


| Recorded in September 


[Continued from Page 5.J 
decreases in 100 instances. In 281 in- 


dled through your Bureau? A. No, sir.| stances no change in price was reported. | somewhat higher. 


| Comparing prices in September with 
'those of a year ago, as measured by 


I know there is a committee ; changes in the index numbers, it is seen | and housefurnishing goods, and a con- 


| that foods and hides and leather prod- 
‘ucts were considerably higher, while 


|J. Donnelly, reported to the Department 


Decisions in rate cases made public | skid 
| October 18 are summarized as follows:' hitherto used chiefly within the plant, 
No. 18598.—Clark « Lewis Company et al.!but now being extended to inter-plant 
v. Clyde Steamship c ompany etal. De- |shipments, suggests its wider applica- 
ee October 5, 1928. . .,1 tion to movement from manufacturer 
} roportional class and commodity rail : ‘ler 
lrates on beverages, in carloads, from Jack- , to retailer. : ‘ 
‘sonville, Fla., to Daytona Beach, Cocoa, ; Other examples might _be cited, but 
West Palm Beach, and Miami, Fla., for in- | Suffice it to say research in distribution 
terstate movement, found unreasonable but | will open the way to lower costs an 
not unduly prejudicial. Defendants ex- better profits. 
pected to cancel such rates as may exceed | on *Fe,2 
the sixth-class rates prese ed in the re- | Possibilities for 
cent Sduthern class rate revision. | . 
Proportional water rates on beverages, | “urther Savings 
in carloads and less than carloads, from The possibilities for further savings 
Jacksonville to Miami for interstate move-!that assure profits through continuing 
ment, not found unreasonable or unduly application of yvesearch to production 
ae pre |have not been fully determined. There 
No. 15806.—Lehigh Portland Cement Com-| 2? still many opportunities for the de- 
pany v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad velopment of new products, new mate- 
Company et al. Decided October 8, 192s, ,Tials, new processes, and new machinery 
Upon further consideration, rule for; equipment. In his search for ways 
computing distances in connection with; to lower cost, the industrial engineer 
rates prescribed in original report, 132 1,'should pay more attention to both re 
. C. 427, modified. {search and invention. Many of our in- 
| dustries seem to suffer from overfond- 
‘ness for “things as they are.” At least 
| there is a reluctance to “change,” not U , 
j entirely accounted for by opposition to|engineer to step in, and improve the sit- 
‘the costs of making it. More of us | vation. He can do it, first, by getting his 
jneed to look away from the “good old jown house in order, putting his own busi- 
{days and their good old ways,” and tojness on a paying basis. Second, he can 
take a longer look ahead. If we would cooperate with his fellow engineers in 
be progressive, we must watch new de- the same industry to a greater degree 
{velopments in both science and business,!than he does now. Every trade associa- 
jand be ready to adapt or apply them/|tion ought to have an industrial engi- 
{to our daily operations. neer as advisor to its board of directors. 
Similar opportunity to cut costs and If more of the executive secretaries and 
strengthen profits is found in the new managers of these associations were 
developments in the auxiliaries of pro- trained industrial engineers, their indus- 
duction, such as power, light, heating ‘tries would be better served. Third, the 
and ventilating, sanitation, etc. The in- {industrial engineers of a community can 
,Stallation of more modern equipment to/|be of great help in stabilizing industrial 
| perform these services will in many cases conditions by cooperating with their local 
jnot only reduce their present costs, but 'Chambers of Commerce. There is a real 
!also improve the service by lessening|need for more engineers in this import- 
{ the interruptions to produétion caused |ant work of community building. 
by the inefficiencies of present equip- Engineers Needed 
ment, ‘ 5 
The precise control of quality of prod- In Public Life 
; uct offers an opportunity to reduce the} We need more industrial engineers in 
| wastes, and consequently the costs, in | public life. It is difficult to understand 
those cases where too much responsi-|why engineers’ have played so small a 


bility is placed on individual judgment. | part in the political history of this or 
; While “go” and “no go” gauges are|any other country. Perhaps it is due 
‘widely used to insure dimensional ac-!|to the character of an engineer’s train- 
curacy, there is not a corresponding use| ing, his detachment by circumstance and 
of other control devices or methods in | disposition from matters savoring of 
| Securing the requisite degree of accuracy | polities. Yet we are living in an engi- 
| in quality. If we would maintain high] neering age, our every day life is in- 
standards of quality in our products, we! volved in it, and it seems that almost 
{must perfect and standardize the means | without exception our legislators and our 
‘and the methods of measuring product | political executives, even as many of our 
in terms of those standards. In this| business executives lack the exactitude 
connection, the research work of our Bu- | of reasoning and clear thinking an engi- 
reau of Standards offers much to the | neering training imparts. Both these 
; industrial engineer, in his search for | faculties are vital to the efficient control, 
| that scientific knowledge so essential to management and utilization of natural 
| the future of our industries. . forees and resources. They are no less 

We are in a new era of business, one | important in city, State, or national ad- 


in which scientific investigation, appli-| ministration than in business adminis- 
cation and control are playing a most! tration 
" 


important part. Rule-of-thumb, and em- | : erin f this paver 
pirical methods must give way to the < ae oe eee eee 


jnew order. Profits are no longer the ; i 
ry Winans ‘allt a , of the shop. I have tried briefly to take 
1 difference between seiling price and cost. you through the sales department, and 


Instead they are the difference r < : 

mew ideos and old, ones, ao ee | the executive offices, into the market for 

; and out-of-date ones, new equipment and pag product; also to give you a bird's- 
eye view of the general industrial prob- 


| obsolete. lems co..fronting us; also to present th 
The complexity of modern business and | .©™® CO'rTO! Sena a i 4 : 
} } sa 4 | increasing importance of science in our 


the ne interdependence of its | future industrial development, and to 
a ~| close with a vision ‘of the steadily en- 
larging need and therefore the greater 
opportunity, for the industrial engineer. 
ae opportunities for cost reduction 
are outside, not inside, the shops. It is 
, siderable decrease among articles classed | your job te point this out to manage- 
as miscellaneous, ment, and to prove the truth of this 


farm products, fuels, metals and metal 
| products, and building materials were 
Small decreases be- 
tween the two periods took place among 
textile products, chemicals and drugs,’ 


My object in all this is simply to 
demonstrate that, today, management’s 





| and classifying them according to th 


| 
' 


Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Bring 
WitHout COMMENT By THE 


Unitep States Dairy 


Customs Rulings 


Metal Used as Flin’ 
For Cigar Lighte' 
Is Classified for Di 


Bureau of Customs / 
Holds School Globes Re 
resenting World May Ni 


Be Taxed as Maps. | 


j 
| 


The Bureau of Customs has issu 
structions fo. the classific tion of 
of ferrocerium, such as are use| 
pocket cigar and cigarette lighter: 
being dutiable at $2 per pound an’ 
;per cent ad valorem, according 
announcement just made by the Ay 
Commissioner of Customs, Frank - 

In some ports of entry, customs 
cials had been assessing duty at 8 ! 
cent ad valorem under paragraph | 
|of the Tariff Act of 1922, but the, 
;reau has disapproved that practice, 
has directed classification under 4, 
graph 302 until pending litigation — 
the proper duty has been ruled oy, 
} courts. ; 
| Classification of so-called school gle 
on which are pasted maps of the wy 
‘as articles co aposed in chief valu@ 
{metal and dutiable, therefore, at 40) 
cent ad valorem, was directed by | 
Bureau of Customs October 17 in a le 
to the appraiser of merchandise} 
Boston. f 

Following is the full text of the} 
nouncement, in th eform of letters to} 
; Collector of Customs at New York ; 
'the appraiser at Boston: i 

Relative to a variance in practice; 
tween the ports of New York and 
cago in the classification of certain s¥ 
pieces of ferrocerium, the appraiser 
Chicago states that the pieces wil, 
inserted in the mechanism of psd 
cigar and cigarette lighters and are | 
or broken to size for this special 
pose. The pieces are 3% millimeter 
diameter by 5 millimeters in length. T 
are inclosed in paper envelopes, i 
pieces to the envelope. The appraise} 
Chicago advisorily classified the arti¢ 
at 80 per cent ad valorem under Pal 
graph 1428 of the tariff act and cj 
T. D. 40261 in which certain so-calj 
flints were held dutiable at this ratq 

Used in Miners’ Lamps. 4 

You submit certain reports of the 4 
praiser at your port stating that 
principal use of ferrocerium in the fo 
of the samples submitted by the 4 
praiser at Chicago is not for posc! 
lighters nor as parts of smokers’ 
ticles but as flints in miners’ lamps, 
that is is also used for lighters for gj 
stoves. The Board of United Stal 
General Appraisers in T. D. 40261 me 
no finding as to the chief use of the 4 
ticles but states that the finding of tj 
collector that the so-called flints we 
parts of articles covered by paragra| 
1428 must be presumed correct. 

In view of the Appraiser’s statemeé 
that the samples are capable of the v 
rious uses of ferrocerium and have % 
been dedicated to use in pocket cig 
lighters or other smokers’ articles, t 
Bureau approves the practice in for! 
at your port of classifying such m | 
chandise as ferrocerium dutiable und) 
paragraph 302 of the tariff act at t) 
rate of $2 per pound and 25 per cent "| 
valorem, pending a final decision in tj 
case of the Universal Lamp Company | 
United States, T. D. 42686, a rehearir 
of which case was granted on May | 


| 


°F 


Relative to a variance in practice b 
tween your port and the port of Ne} 
York in the classification of schoj 
globes, the sample submitted consists 4 
a metal ball or globe over which 
pasted a map of the world, the globe b/ 
ing supported by a metal stand. Yq 
express the opinion that the article is | 
map and is_ specially provided for j 
paragraph 1510 at the rate of 25 pq 
cent ad valorem, while the New Yo) 
Appraiser returns similar globes 
dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem ut 
der paragraph 899 as articles in chid 
value of metal, not specially provid 
for. { 

The collector of customs at New Eo 
transmits a report of the Apprais®r 
his port to the effect that the articl] 
does not conform to the usual undey} 
standing of the term “map” and cites i 
support of his classification T. D. 941] 
in which the Department stated that thj 
distinction, both actual and commercia 
between maps and globes of the charac 
ter covered by the appeal under consid} 
eration is well defined and held thi 
globes in question dutiable according t4 
the material of chief value. 

As globes are neither commonly no} 
commercially known as maps the Bu 
reau must approve the action of th 
collector at New York in excluding thgy; 
from the provisions of paragraph 151( 


q 


component material of chief value. 


Tax on Motor Tourists 


Is Opposed in Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
garia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ruy 
mania, Poland (except in upper Silesia) 
and Jugoslavia. 

The following eight countries allov 
partial exemption, imposing taxes after] 
a definite period: Austria (30 days) 
Brazil (90 days); Finland (three 
months) ; Great Britain (four months) 
Greece (eight months); Hungarian (30 
days); Italy (three months); Switzer 
land (two months). The following four} 
; countries have adopted the regime o 
| reciprocity, imposing taxes upon motor 
ists from countries in which such tgxes) 
are assessed: Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, 

(6 


Output of Oil in Tampico 
Showed Unusual Decline 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

the producers completed in 1927 were 
over-estimated as to potential capacity, 
and subsequently went to salt water. 
The north fields furnished 162 of the 
year’s producers, and the south fields 
32. Few wild-cat operations were un- 
dertaken during the year, and those 
completed failed to prove new territory. 
Negative results were also produced by 
a few test operations completed in the 
state of Tamaulipas early in the year. 


| 
| Statement by going outside the four walls 
of your plant, and bringing home to 
management those new facts, services, 
scientific findings and especially those 
new view points that from the basis % 
management’s future profits, ¥ 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreSENTED HEREIN, 
PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Breina 
UniTep States Dairy 


Banking 


Exportation of Gold | |Large I 


Regarded as Cause 


Of High Money Rate 


‘Federal Reserve Board De- 
clares Cost of Bank Credit 
Is Highest in Seven 
Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing season. Increased demand for cur- 
rency was until the middle of September 
the principal factor in the growth of 
demand for reserve bank credit, but in 
recent weeks there has also been an in- 
‘crease in member bank reserve require- 
ments. 

Growth of “all other” loans reported 


|. by member banks in leading cities in 
.Tecent months reflected in part the usual 


‘autumn demand upon these banks for 
credit to finance the moving of farm 
products to market. The increase in this 
class of loans this year from the end 
of July to the end of September has 
been less than usual, however, partly 
because the harvesting of some of the 
major crops, particularly cotton, has been 
delayed by weather conditions. 

The late season has been reflected in 
volume and value of commodities of agri- 
cultural origin in storage at the market- 


«ing centers. The value of these stocks of 


farm products was lower in July and 
August than at the same time last year 
or the year before. 

Big Yields Indicated. 


Although the commercial loans of the 


'*' reporting member banks have not in- 





Decrease in Bills Discounted 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1928 


Gold Exports 


ncrease Noted in Deposits 


Of Banks of Federal Reserve System 


Is Nearly Offset by Holdings 


Purchased in O pen Market. 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on October 17, made 
public by the Federal Reserve Board 
October 18, shows a decrease for the week 
of $57,600,000 in holdings of bills dis- 
counted, nearly offset by increases of 
$47,600,000 in holdings of bills bought in 
open market and of $4,700,000 in Govern- 
ments securities. Member bank reserve 
deposits increased $45,700,000 and cash 
reserves $16,400,000, while Federal re-! 
serve note circulation declined $8,200,- 
000. Total bills and securities were 
$4,600,000 below the amount held on 
October 10. 

The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills were declines of $39,- 
700,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $26,200,000 at Philadelphia, 
and $21,400,000 at Boston, and increases 





of $16,400,000 at Chicago, $7,600,000 a 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes .. 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board .... 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .. 

Total gold reserveS ......ceeeecees ee cee 
Reserves other than gold ........++++ eoveve 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve Cash .....cccscccsccecseces ose 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations ... 
Other bills discounted ..........eseeseees ° 


Total bills discounted ..........+0005 ome 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 


Kansas City, $5,900,000 at St. Louis, and 
$5,700,000 at Minneapolis. The System’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
increased $47,600,000 and of Treasury 
notes $38,100,000, while holdings of 
Treasury certificates declined $33,200,- 
000 and of United States bonds $200,000. 

Federal reserve notes in circulation, 
which show a net reduction of $8,200,- 
000 for the week, declined $4,900,000 at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
$4,300,000 at Cleveland, and $3,500,000 at 
Philadelphia and increased $2,500,000 at 
Richmond. 

The following is the Board’s tabulated 
statement of the resources and liabili- 


State Expenditures 


Large Sums Spent 
On Highways by 


State of Illinois! Sum Was Maintained by Petitioner, an Insurance Com- 
pany, in Addition to Regular Reserve. 


Per Capita Cost of Operating 
And Maintaining Govern- 
ment in 1927 Was 
$6.07. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Illinois for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The 
per capita figures for 1927 are based on 
an estimated population of 7,250,000. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 


The payments for operation and} 


ties of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks | Maintenance of the general departments | 
combined on October 17 and October 10,|0f Illinois amounted to $44,037,302, or 


1928, and October 19, 1927, the figures 
being in thousands of dollars: 


10-17-28 
1,207,448 
72,282 


10-10-28 
1,198,568 
69,439 


10-19-27 
1,632,507 


1,673,035 
637,092 
665,378 


1,268,007 - 
682,992 
673,726 


1,279,730 
677,753 
678,629 


2,624,725 
128,213 


2,636,112 
133,275 


97 
2,4 


2,769,387 


938 
56,192 266 


2 

0, 
569,984 
365,826 


609,355 
384,047 


224,821 


993,402 
331,768 


935,810 
379,409 


2,975,505 | nent improvement, $20,768,850. The total 
136,475 | payments, therefore, for operation and 


} 


| 
j 


$6.07 per capita. This includes $8,485,- 
637, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 


40,528 | partments was $6.04, and in 1917, $3.62. 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises in 
1927 amounted to $39,022; interest on 
debt, $5,944,465; and outlays for perma- 


maintenance of general departments and 


3,111,980! public service enterprises, for interest 
59,695 | and outlays were $70,789,639. Of this | 


amount $280,752 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The to- 


417,597 | tals include all payments for the year, 
282,503 | whether made from current revenues or 


Fund Set Aside for Mortality Losses | 
Is Held Not to Be Reserve Required by Law | 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


required the Company to set aside a 
special fund to meet these unreported 
losses, and it claimed that this was an 
addition to the reserve fund required by 
law. We think this claim was properly 
rejected by the Commissioner, although 
the courts belovy held otherwise. Mc- 
Coach v. Insurance Co. of North Amer- 


ica, 244 U. S. 585, and United States v.| liability 
Boston Insurance Co., 269 U. S. 197,! which reserve was allowed.) 
| pointed out that the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the! opinion, 
year to reserve funds, does not neces- | 


sarily include whatever a State official 
may so designate; that reserve funds 
has a technical meaning. It is unneces- 
sary now to amplify what was there 
said. The item under consideration rep- 


resented a liability and not something | 


reserved from premiums to meet policy 
obligations at maturity.” 


McCoach v. Insurance Company of 
North America, 244 U. S. 585, 589, is 
a@ case in which an action was brought 
to recover taxes for the years 1910 and 
1911 on the ground that there should 


}have been deducted from gross income 


certain amounts held as a reserve against 
accrued but unpaid losses. 

The Insurance Commissioner 
State of Pennsylvania had 


of the 


each year as an item among their lia- 
bilities the net amount of unpaid losses 
and claims. The following discussion of 
the court is particularly applicable in 
the instant case: 


| including 1909 required claimant to keep 


| within the meaning of the Act of Con- 


2 required | 
plaintiff and similar companies to return 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 16, 
Made Public October 18, 1928. 


2059) 


Receipts. 
receipts...... 


ternal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


Customs $12,116,699.86 


it becomes plain that we misapprehended In 
the opinion and ruling of the lower! 
court; also that the reason advanced to| Miscellaneous Internal 
support our conclusion is _ insufficient. | Revenue 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue} Miscellaneous receipts. . 
had refused to allow the deduction 
claimed because of addition to the re-| Total ordinary receipts 
serve for unpaid loss claims (except| Public debt receipts 
claims—the net adidtion 


2,260,068.69 


1,022,236.64 
2,571,243.15 


7,970,248.34 
t 306,651,500.00 
| Balance previous~day... 72,372,360.05 


“The Court of Claims, in a perplexing | 
approved the Commissioner’s | 386,994,108.39 


action. The finding that the Insurance| Expenditures. 


Department of Pennsylvania, pursuant j General expenditures. .. $8,750,561.88 
to statute, had at all times since and 36,499,585.16 


465,076.91 
21,737.09 


344,123.87 
75,591.68 


Total 


Interest on public debt.. 


— : ; | Refunds of receipts..... 
on hand, as a condition of doing business | Panama Canal 


in the state, ‘assets as reserves sufficient | Operations in special ac- 
to justify the deduction of the reserve counts ; ‘i aT 
as one required by law to be | Adjusted service certifi- 


: cate fund 
> , ot bane : 
This had been announced by Mc Sivil service retirement 


|_ fund 
Investment of trust funds 


gress. 
Coach v. Insurance Co.” 

The fund herein involved was main- 
tained to provide against possible losses 
in reserves invested and anticipated ex-| Total ordinary expen- 
cessive mortality losses due to the in- ditures ; 
fluenza epidemic. That the losses antici-| Other public 
pated would result was speculative.|  ditures .. 
Future liability on outstanding policies,| Balance today 
on the other hand, is relatively certain ; 
and it is this liability for which a reserve} 
is required. 

The “legal” or “required” reserve is 
computed by the use of a mortality table, 
usually the American Experience Table 


29,948.58 
273,366.27 


45,771,743.70 
debt expen- 
wees 17,917,668.60 
323,304,696.09 


Total 386,994,108.39 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 


of Mortality, which is based on experi- 
ence over a long period of years and 
which contemplates application over a 
long period of years. This table thus 
takes into account periodical epidemics | 
of the past and thereby makes an allow- 
ance for such epidemics in the future. | 
The record does not establish that the} 
reserve of the net value of outstanding 
policies was insufficient to meet the in- 
creased death rate caused by the in-'| 
fluenza epidemic. The anticipation of 
loss in reserves invested resulted from aj; 
skrinkage in farm values on which loans | 
had been made at 50 per cent of the} 
actual value. During the years herein} 
involved no loss was actually sustained. 

We are of the opinion that petitioner’s 
“mortality fluctuation fund” is not a re- 
serve required by law within the mean- 
ing of section 245 (a) (2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

Pursuant to the stipulation entered| 
into by the parties, there should be added } 
to the reserves allowed by the respond- 
ent for the year 1924 the sum of $22,-| 
837.30, which was an additional reserve | 
maintained for the surrender value of | 


creased during August and September of from the proceeds of bond issues. 
@ this year by as much as they usually do 
at this time, principally on account of 
the later harvesting season, indications 
are, in view of the expected yields of 
farm crops, that for the marketing sea- 
son as a whole the demand for credit to 
finance the crop movement will not be 
appreciably less than it has been in other 
‘recent years. The September estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture indi- 
eate that the yields of most of the 
grain and feed crops will be abundant, 
the yield per acre of these crops being 
estimated at 3.3 per cent above the 10- 
year average. The total yield of wheat 
is estimated at 900,000,000 bushels, or} 
more than 25,000,000 bushels above last | 
year’s production. The cotton crop this 
‘year, according to the official October 
estimate, will be about 8 per cent larger 
than it was last year, when it was be- 
low the average. The indicated yield of 
corn, 2,930,000,000 bushels, is about 6 
per cent larger than production in 1927 
| or the average production of the five 
years 1922-1926. Increase in production 
is largest in the main Corn Belt States, 


BOOMS. oc ccc vccescsussescscese occ ccccccesovecs 
TEABUTY NOTES 2... cccccsccccccsccccccocs ee 
Certificates of indebtedness 


53,071 
124,339 
53,955 


53.071 the year, are published each Monday. 
86,281 - 7 
87,160 


255,075 
124,710 
120,608 


“The act of Congress, on the other 
hand, deals with reserves not particu- | 
jlarly in their bearing upon the solvency 
of the company, but as they aid in de- 
termining what part of the gross income 
ought to be treated as net income for} 
purposes of taxation. There is a specific | 
provision for deducting ‘all losses ac- 
tually sustained within the year and not | 
compensated by insurance or otherwise.’ 
And this is a sufficient indication that 
losses in immediate contemplation, but 
not as yet actually sustained, were not 
intended to be treated as part of the 
reserve funds; that term rather having 
reference to the funds ordinarily held as 
against the contingent liability on out- 
standing policies.” 

In United States v. Boston Insurance 
Company, 269 U. S. 197, the Supreme 
Court held that “reserve funds” so de-| 
nominated by a state statute or officer 
do not necessarily constitute “reserves 
required by law.” The court overruled 
in part Maryland Casualty Company v. 
United States, 251 U. S. 342, where it 
had been held that a fund denominated 
“loss claims reserve” maintained pur- 


Government Costs. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
——— | above, $19,275,200 was for highways, $2,- 
500,398 | 556, 91€ being for maintenance and $16,- | 
onion | 718,282 for construction. 
1,201,118 The total revenue receipts were $79,- 
568 | 483,126, or $10.96 per capita. This was 
851,251 | $29,462,337 more than the total pay- 
#96 74) ments for permanent improvements, and 
2,695 | $8,693,487 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in purchase of investments 
and increased cash balances, not shown 
}in this summary. Of the total revenue 
sireceipts $280,752 represents receipts 
from a State department or enterprise 
on account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 51.5 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 51.2 per 
cent for 1926, and 74.9 per cent for 1917. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 76.9 per 
;cent from 1917 to 1926, and 6.4 per cent 
from 1926 to 1927. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $5.65 in 





Total U. S. Government securities ........+++ 


can 231,365 
Other securities 


5,280 


226,712 
4,580 


‘Lawrence Stern | 
and Company | 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


1,556,462 
574 
716,985 
60,368 
9,135 


1,551,864 
574 
975,181 
60,493 
10,473 





Total reSOUPCES ....e.eeesereees eneeeeeseosees 5.494164 5,146,728 
LIABILITIES: . 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ..... aoe 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., Chairman of tbe Boarr 
of William Wrigicy Jr. Company 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the Board o 
| Lord & Thomas and Logan 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, Presidem of Ths 
Parmeice Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board, ‘The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 


} HERBERT L. STERN, Presidem of Balabar & 
Katz Corporation 


CHARLES S, PEARCE, President of The 
Palmolive-Peet Company 


| H. HANSELL HILLYER, Vice Presidem 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 

| JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


1,717,050 


2,358,874 
6,210 
6,945 

23,085 


2,313,195 
3,194 
5,266 

24,101 
Total GPCRS. 206. cvceses Ceeesece soe 

Deferred availability items ... 

Capital paid in 

Surplus 

All other liabilities 


2,395,114 
900,479 
145,677 
233,319 

32,525 


2,345,756 
666,067 
145,588 
233,319 

30,786 


Semmes eeseeeseees, 





Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 
liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


5,424,164 5,146,728 


67.3% 67.6% 


“ turns from the sale of cattle, calves, and | Investments—Total 


which is the reverse of the situation of 
last year, when Southern and Central 
Western States harvested yields above 


,the average, while the Eastern States 


of the central Corn Belt had a short 
crop. 
Prices Rise Slightly. 
Prices of farm products, as measured 
by the general index of the Department 
of Agriculture, computed from prices 


- at the farm, after declining further in 


August, rose slightly in September and 
continued, as in earlier months of this 
year, to be higher than a year ago. They 
were in September slightly higher than 
in 1927 and 5 per cent higher than in 
1926. The decline from the relatively 
high level of last May reflects in part a 
decrease in the prices of wheat and cot- 
ton, due in considerable part to larger 
production of these crops than had been 
anticipated by the market. In Septem- 
ber the price of wheat was lower than 
a year ago by about 20 per cent, and 
the price of cotton was lower by more 
than 20 per cent. Prices of livestock, 
on the other hand, have continued to 


. advance to a general level 22 per cent 


above that of last year. 

The price of cattle in September was 
the highest since 1919, and the price of 
hogs, after having declined to a low point 


rly in the year, had more recently ad- 
th 


need to a level in September about 14 
= cent higher than last year. Milk and 
utter are somewhat higher than in 1927. 
Estimated returns to farmers from the 
sale of livestock during the first eight 
months of the year increased by about 
4 per cent from 1927 to 1928, larger re- 


sheep more than offsetting smaller ag- 
gregate returns from hogs. 
Position of Rural Banks. 
The relatively larger returns to agri- 
culture from the operations of the past 
ear, including the sale of crops and of 
ivestock and dairy products, have been 


reflected in a substantial increase in the | Due from banks .......... inewee heh eedeeus pb 0eNies 


deposit of banks in agricultural regions. 

Member banks in centers with less 
than 15,000 population in 21 agricultural 
States held in August, a time when these 
deposits are generally at the lowest level 
for the year, about $2,240,000,000 in net 
demand and time deposits, considerably 


* more than at the same season in any 


other recent year and about $100,000,000 
more than a year ago. 

The increase in September of $21,000,- 
000 in net demand deposits marks the 


beginning of the usual seasonal growth | securities. 


in deposits of country banks, an increase 
which usually continues until Novem- 


' ber or December. 


Growth in Deposits. 
This seasonal growth in deposits orig- 
inates primarily in the sale of farm pro- 
ducts by agricultural communities, but 


* represents nevertheless chiefiy the de- 


posit in country banks of funds arising 
from loans made by city banks.’ The 
accumulation of stocks at marketing 


“@ centers, which accompanies the move- 


e 


. tions. 


ment of crops, results in increased re- 
quirements for bank aceommodation by 
marketing agencies. 

These agencies borrow largely from 
city banks and use the funds thus ob- 
tained in payment for crops purchased in 
the agricultural communities. These 
funds constitute the source of the sea- 
sonal growth in the deposits of country 
banks. 

These banks in turn are in a position 
to use the funds for reducing their in- 
.debtedness at the Feneral reserve banks 
and to increase their own credit opera- 
The indebtedness of country banks 
to the reserve banks consequently de- 
creases in the autumn, and their total 
loans and investments generally increase. 
At this season of the year, however, the 
demand for bank credit by local rural 
borrowers diminishes and reaches its sea- 
sonal low point, so that the country 
banks generally use the funds remaining 
after curtailment or liquidation of dis- 
counts with the reserve banks in increas- 


@ ing operations outside of their own com- 


munities. They accumulate larger bal- 


correspondents 258,979 268,863 198,810 


The following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for October 
| 17 and October 10, 1928, and October 19, 1927, the figures being in thousands of 


dollars: 
NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 


Loans and investments—Total ....... woceeecccces 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations . 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities ...... sccosececcees 


Other bonds, stocks and securities ...... 
Reserve with F. R. bank ....... ° 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits ... 


Time deposits ..........+5. 0,00 00:0 6000.0,00g.abeceses 


Government deposits .. 
Due from banks .......... esee 

Due to banks . 
Borrowings from F, R. bank-—Total ..... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 
Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by 
and bonds): For own account .......... 
For account of out-of-town banks ....... 
For account of others ....... ecocccee 
Total 
On demand .........ccccccccccvcece eeccecees 
On time 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total ......seeee 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts ......... ry 


U. S. Government securities .......... ° 
Other bonds, stocks and securities ...... 
Reserve with F. R. banks .......eeeeees 0008 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits ......... oeeee 
Time deposits ..........+. eovcccese 
Government deposits 


Due to banks 


Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total ........+ee8. 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


seme eee ereeeseeeeseeeees 


wer eccccseceecceseceeee eee eeeeeesesweses 


eee gteeces 


10-17-28 
7,349,881 


10-10-28 
7,195,791 


10-19-27 
6,765,020 


5,318,319 


37,939 
2,487,578 
2,792,802 
1,931,562 


5,320,636 4,990,142 

35,174 
2,440,487 
2,844,975 
1,875,155 


38,302 
2,299,302 
2,652,538 
1,774,878 


887,496 
887,382 
751,463 
56,861 
5,285,922 
1,011,317 
92,339 
106,501 
1,224,125 
46,651 


1,114,669 
816,893 
723,312 

50,822 
5,121,542, 
1,219,015 

57,792 

108,240 

1,246,184 

201,323 


1,069,472 
805,683 
697,417 

61,981 
5,104,573 
1,192,630 

17,392 

88,274 

1,116,224 
236,319 


145,845 
90,474 


eeeeee 


25,150 
21,501 


117,665 
83,658 


890,251 
1,733,240 
2,040,899 
4,664,390 
4,048,188 

616,202 
2,064,100 


stocks 
akecee 866,919 
1,715,086 
2,007,878 
4,589,883 
3,952,926 

636,957 
2,047,152 


1,095,947 
1,350,201 

987,959 
3,434,107 
2,651,025 

783,082 
1,980,497 


eeeeee 


eseeee 


1,597,710 1,592,363 1,531,343 


13,537 

. 785,060 

; > 999,118 
466,390 


11,648 
787,928 
792,787 
454,789 449,164 
190,067 
259,087 


206,718 
259,672 
181,143 
16,419 
1,262,061 
676,455 
11,261 
173,371 
352,170 
57,878 


199,851 
254,938 
178,109 

17,659 

1,262,109 

684,992 

4,248 
153,441 
362,327 
40,317 


eee es 


18,480 


eesena 48,267 
9,611 


36,517 
3,800 





ances with city correspondents, parchase| 
acceptances and commercial paper from 
dealers, place loans on call or on time; 
in the security market, and make more} 
permanent investments in bonds or other | 


Owing in considerable part to the | 
lateness of the crop movement this year, | 


especially for cotton, the indebtedness of | 
country banks at the reserve banks rose} 
to a higher level than in any other year 
since 1924 and reached its seasonal peak 
considerably later than usual. This is 
indicated by the statistics, which show} 
by weeks for the last six years the} 
volume of discounts at Federal reserve 
banks for member banks outside leading 
cities in eight Federal reserve districts 
that are largely agricultural in char- 
acter. 

The figures show that in consequence 
of the relatively favorable returns to! 
agriculture last year these banks re- 
duced their indebtedness in February, 
1928, to about $55,000,000, a lower level 
than at any other time in recent years, 
and that the increase of about $80,000,- 
000 from that time until liquidation be- 
gan in September was greater than in| 
any other year since 1923. Recent re-| 
duction of demand for reserve bank credit 
from member banks in agricultural dis- 
tricts has been accompanied by a frowth 
in the demand from other sources. 

Total volume of reserve bank credit 
outstanding, after a substantial decrease 
in July, increased during August and 
September to a level higher than in any 
other autumn month since 1921. The in- 
crease of $130,000,000 reflected primarily 
an increased demand for currency, 
amounting to $110,000,000, but also the} 
growth of $18,000,000 in member bank! 
reserve balances, 


Rate for Transporting 
Automobile Protested 


| Two Complaints Filed Against 


Eastern Steamship Lines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mobile from the two New England ports 
to New York. He contended that the rate 
which should have been charged “is 20 
eents per 100 pounds; that the amount 
which should have been charged is $7; 
and that the reparation claimed is $28.” 

The respondents, said the complaint, 
should be required to answer these 


charges, and after due hearing and inves- 
tigation, an order be made, “commanding 
said respondent to cease and desist from 
the aforesaid violations of the statute,” 
establishment of just and reasonable 
charges and reparation for the overpay- 
ment made are asked. 

Mr. Levy made a similar complaint 
(Docket 48). He brought out that he 


was assessed $35 for the carrying of his | Uruguay (peso) .... 


automobile of 3,500 pounds from Boston 
to New York, and paid the bill “under 


protest.” Asking for reparation for over- 


1927, $5.39 in 1926, and $3.49 in 1917. 


Departmental Earnings. 
Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 3.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 4.2 per 
cent for 1926, and 6.3 per cent for 1917. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


nue for 1927, 38.5 per cent for 1926, and 
16.8 per cent for 1917. 
Receipts from business licenses consist 





192,182 the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- | 


ing 
\ 


and other incorporated companies, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. 


Outstanding Debt. 
The total funded or fixed debt out- 


| 
standing June 30, 1927, was $143,099,920. | 


Of this amount $91,013,000 was for high- 
ways. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 


debt less sinking fund assets) was $140,- 
158,985, or $19.33 per capita. In 1926 


the per capita net debt was $19.39, and! 
in 1917, $0.33. | 


The taxable valuation of property in 


Illinois subject to ad valorem taxation | 


was $4,195,581,186; the amount of State 


taxes levied was $27,271,277; and the, 


per capita levy, $3.76. In 1926 the per| 
capita levy was $4.99, and in 1917, $3.75. 


15,332 | 
837,966 | 
678,045 | 


Foreign Exchange 


! 
| New York, October 18.—The Federal Re- ! 


| serve Bank of New York today certified to | 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
|purpose of assessment and collection of | 


»>~ | duties upon merchandise imported intw the | 


United States, we have ascertained and j 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| rencies are shown below: | 


——= | 


| Austria (schilling) . 


| Germany (reichsmark) eine 


Country cheats 
. IO | 
13.8977 
7206 | 
2.9624 | 
26.6571 | 
485.0027 | 
2.5172 | 
3.9048 | 
23.8215 
1.2933 | 
17.4266 
5.2388 | 
40.0880 
26.6547 
11.2030 | 
4.5080 | 
.6056 | 
16.1190 ; 
26.7427 
19.2455 | 
1.7592 | 
49.8660 | 
63.8035 | 
46.3000 | 
45.8750 | 
36.4728 | 
46.0400 | 
56.3333 | 
99.9665 | 
99.9218 | 
47.4666 | 
95.5897 


Belgium (belga) . 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .... 


Greece (drachma) Ge 
Hungary (pengo) ......... To 
Italy (lira) . 

Netherlands (guflder) ..... iN ae 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican. dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Guba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 





11.9518 | 

12.0788 
101.8652 

97.5600 
58.0000 | 


Chile (peso) 


Colombia (peso) . 
Bar Silver 








papenet “or such other sums as the |clared in the Heller complaint, the rate| 


oard deem proper as an award of dam- 
ages,” Mr. Levy contended that the rates 
assessed were “unjust and unreasonable 
i violation of Section 18 of the Shipping 
et.” 

In separate answers the Eastern 
Steamship Lines admitted that the-rate 
of $1 per 100 pounds is assessed and that 
the automobile of the complainant had 
been transported on their ships. It was 
denied that the charge of $1 per 100 
pounds is “unreasonable” or that, as de- 


| should have been 20 cents per 100 pounds. | 


| 


“Your respondent further states, 
said the answer, “that the charge one 
plained of is that prescribed by re-| 
spondent’s Tariff S. B. No. 309, effec- | 
tive April 16, 1928.” | 

The Bureau of Regulation of the Board | 
has informed all parties in the case that, ! 
due to press of other public business, it 
is not possible that hearing in connec- | 
tion with either Docket 48 or 50 can be 
conducted until after 30 days. 


| stituted 38.4 per cent of the total reve- ; 


chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 





suant to the requirements of the Insur- 
ance Department of Pennsylvania con- 
stituted a reserve required by law, stat- 
ing at page 203: 


| result. 


accident policies issued by petitioner. 
Reviewed by the Board. Smith Milli- 
ken and Van Fossan agree with the; 


be 


This company conducts a general securities 
business, originating and participating 


high-grade investments issues. 


Judgment — will entered under 


“Upon a re-examination of the record| Rule 50. 


NE of the many advan- 
tages of holding com- 
pany direction is the 


enterprise which it stirs 


the operating organization. It 
was the holding company 
which first grouped isolated 
plants into efficient systems; 
it is the holding company 
which is now urging the 
local company to merchan- 


dise its services. 


Progressive utilities today 
seek out the user, building 
business instead of waiting 
An industrial and 


for it. 


TheIndustrial Survey 
influenced through 


HOLDING ComPaNy | 
direction. 


economic survey made by 
the Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company of the ter- 
ritory it serves, embraced 26 
counties in northern Texas, 
eight parishes in northwest- 
ern Louisiana, and 12counties 
in southwestern Arkansas— 
a total area of 32,205 square 
miles. 


electric energy is available 
throughout the territory to 
meet all industrial and do- 
mestic uses; new industries 
are needed, however, for 
territorial development, 
The survey lists the advan- 
tages offered certain types 
of industry which could 
profitably locate in the ter- 
ritory. 


in 


The survey showed approx- 
imately 175,000 farms and 
4,025,000 acres of timber. It 
estimated 1,500,000,000 tons 
of lignite under a 4,233 
square-mile area. Ample 


We represent progressive 
public utility companies 
operating in 30 states. Send 
for current list of securities 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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hk Search of Ho 


after the execution of the search war- 


States without paying the duties, 


_ accusation does not appear. 


Section 25 of Title II of the National 
Prohibition Act, which declares that prop- | 


YEAKLY 


i INDEX 





To Petitioner Where 
Warrant Was Invali 


me Found to Be 

Illegal Because of Want of 
Probable Cause and Ac- 
cused Was Discharged. 








IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF 
GEORGE ORYELL FOR THE RETURN OF 
128 CASES oF Liquor. District CouRT 
FOR THE WESTERN DIsTRICT OF NEW 
York. 

Pursuant to a search warrant, the 
» liquor in question was seized in a pri- 
vate home. The search warrant was 

Jater held to be invalid for want of prob- 

able cause for its issuance, and the ac- 

cused possessor was discharged from a 
charge of violating the National Pro- 
hibition Act. ; 

The Court herein granted a motion for 
the return of the seized liquor. The 
Government, in. opposing... the motion, 
contended that the liquor manifestly was 
not lawfully acquired or possessed. The 
Court held, however, that the search war- 
rant being invalid, the liquor should be 
returned to its custodian or owner from | 
whom it was unlawfuliy taken, regard- | 
less of the admission by the accused, 


' 
rant, that the liquor, a short time be- 
fore, had been brought to his home. 

Liquor Seized in. Home. 

Richard H. Templeton, United States 
Attorney, (Ralph A. Lehr, Assistant U. 
S. Attorney, of Counsel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for Government. 

Latona & Carlo, Buffalo, N. 

"petitioner. 


! 


Yo Te 


The full text of the opinion of Dis-! 


trict Judge Hazel follows: : 
Pursuant to a search warant issued 


by a U. S. Commissioner, the searching ; 


officer, a customs inspector, entered the 
private home of petitioner and seized 
128 cases of liquors of various kinds, 
the containers concededly being labeled | 
“Liquor Control Board of Ontario”—a 
liquor board that was established in On- 


years after the passage 0 0 
Act. The search warrant, after its ex- 
ecution and after seizure of the con- 
traband, was traversed, and the same 


Commissioner, who issued the warrant, /|stylus and actuated by the current waves 
~ held it to have been illegal for failure|from the several transmitters, and a 
to disclose probable cause for its issu-/|listening phone also actuated by the cur- 


ance. It having been held invalid, the 
evidence of the custody of the liquors 
seized was suppressed and the accused 
discharged. No appeal or review of the 
decision was taken, and no proceedings 
to libel the intoxicating liquors has been 
commenced, nor is there any intention 
on the part of the Government to in- 
stitute such a proceeding. 

The petitioner now asks, as owner and 
possessor of the liquor at time of sel- 
zure, which he swears was lawfully ac- 
quired, for its return on the ground 
that his residence was unlawfully  in- 
vaded. Concededly there was no sale 
by him or anyone residing at the place 
where the liquor was found. 2 
tioner was not accused of violation of 
the customs laws. He was charged with 


violation of the National Prohibition Act, | 


although the search warrant states that 
the liquor was brought into the United | 
in con- ; 
The | 
| 


travention of the customs laws. 
reason for changing the nature of the 
The right 
of restoration must be determined under 


erty seized “shall be subject to such dis- 


position as the court may make thereof.” 


In opposition to the 
liquor to the petitioner, the Government 
contends that it manifestly was not law- 
fully acquired or possessed, since the 
labels on the containers show the con- 
trary. Inasmuch, however, as it is ad- 
mitted that the search warrant was de- 
fective and invalid, I am of the opinion 
that the liquor must be returned to its 
custodian or owner from whom it was 
unlawfully taken, (Amos vs. U. S. 255 


U. S. 313), regardless of the admission |ture of records, for instance, prior to his | Electric Company. He testified with re- 


by the accused, after the execution of 
the search warrant, to the deputy col- 
lector that the liquor had, a short time 
before, been brought to his home by one 
Ed. Mang, who had rented a room in his 
house. 

The Fourth and Fifth Amendments, as 
has often been said, protects evegy per- 
son from the invasion of his ho¥he by 
Federal officials without a legal warrant, 

‘and from incriminating evidence pro- 
cured as a result of the invasion. In 
Byars v. U. S. 273 U. S. 28, the Su- 
preme Court substantially said that it 
is wholly immaterial that the search re- 


vealed evidence of violation of the stat-|another to get the sound emanating | 
ute, since an invalid search warrant is |from the vocalist. The records were of jlistening p 
not made lawful by what it brings to |Poor quality and musicians could not /tor could h 


light. This applies not only to the sup- 
pression of the things seized, but any 
testimony discovered, by admission or 
otherwise, tending to establish a viola- 
tion. Silverthorn Lumber Co. v. U. S. 
251 U.S. 335. 

In Castro v. U. S. 23 Fed. (2d) 262, 
it was ruled that in a libel for forfeiture 
proceeding of intoxicating liquors, the 
Government must prove that possession 
of liquor at the time of seizure was un- 
lawful, and prima facie that the seizure 
was lawful; and such was the previous 
ruling in this circuit in U. S. v. Specified 
Quantity of Int. Liquors, 7 Fed. (2d) 
835; while in Wagner v. U. S. 8 Fed. 
(2d) 581, it was held that search war- 
rants under the Internal Revenue stat- 
ute, as well as under the National Pro- 
hibition Act, must contain facts show- 
ing probable cause, as distinguished 
from mere suspicion, beliefs, and sur- 
mises or mere conclusions as a condi- 
tion. for its issuance. 

The principle of these adjudications 
bears upon the right of restoration in 
this case, and, acgordingly, an order may 
be entered directing the return of the 
liquors to the claimant. 

August 31, 1928. 


Telephone Company Asks 
Dismissal of Complaint 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Commerce Commission any complaints of 


discrimination must show that the dis- 


, crimination affects the transmission of 


essages by wire in interstate commerce 
‘ore it would have jurisdiction. The 
company states that the directories are 


~ 


published for the Baltimore local ex- 
change, lying wholly with the State of 


Maryland, and that such directories are 
not necessary for the placing and comple- 
tion of an interstate message. 


i 


| 


| proper balance, and a receiver to gather 


2060) 
Prohibition 


Liquor IsReturned |Device for Recording Orchestras and Bands |Means to Connect 





Said to Produce New 





d Artists Are Placed in Usual Arrangement Instead of Being 


Grouped Before 





VREELAND, ET AL. VICTOR TALKING Ma- 
CHINE CoMPANY. IN Equity, DISTRICT 
Court FOR THE District oF NEW 
JERSEY. 

A decree was granted plaintiffs in 
their suit for infringement of claims 2, 
6 and 7 of patent No. 1593732 for an 
apparatus for recording sounds, whereby 
it is possible to record orchestras and 
bands with the artists placed in the 
usual arrangement about the room 
rather than to crowd them all together 
j before a single horn as had previously 
} been done. 

Patentees’ device included a plurality 
of transmitters adapted to be placed in 
|positions near the various instruments 
\in the orchestra, means for converting 
the sounds received into current waves, 
means for separately controlling the 
current waves from each transmitter so 
as to control amplification and get 





the various trans- 
to operate a 


these waves from 
mitters and cause them 
recording stylus. 

It was found that patentees produced | 
a combination of perfectly well known ; 
instruments separately controlled to ef- 
fect a new and improved result, and that 
by this combination the operator could 


\listen in on the sounds being recorded |and by means of the listening phone he 


and properly balance the relative ampli- 


\fications from the different transmitters 


so as to produce the correct artistic 


effect. , 
Darby & Darby, Esq. (Samuel E. 
Darby, jr., Esq.), for the plaintiffs. 


| 
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Patents 








and Improved Result 


Power Shafts Held 
To Be Patentable 


Claims for Improvement in 
Coupling Through Resi- 
lient Pins Are 
Allowed. 


EX PARTE NEWHOUSE. APPEAL No. 1263, 
BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1687035 was issued to Ray 
C. Newhouse on October 9, 1928, for a! 
coupling, on application No. 699665, filed | 
March 17, 1924. G. F. Fe Wein for ap- 
plicant. 


Single Horn. 





waves into telephone currents, we then 
utilized audions or three electrode tubes 
to amplify the current waves. And the 
amplified currents were then fed into a 
common supply circuit, so that the cir- 
cuit had flowing in if an extremely com- 
plex resultant current, due to the several 
instruments and also to the several 
transmitters. 

“Now, one essential feature that we 
thought important was the control of 
these currents, so as to produce a bal- 
anced and artistic effect in the final rec- 
ord. In the prior art with the old 
method that control had been effected by 
j telling the artist not to play so loud or P 
jto play a little more loudly, or by mov- Claims 1 and 2 for improvements in 
jing them back and forth from one side |shaft couplings for transmitting rotary 
| to the other of the horn. | motion from one shaft to another hav- 


i 


“But we wanted to get the control so!ing noncoincident or nonalined axes, 
that the artist would remain unchanged | were held patentable over the prior art, 
and, therefore, we utilized a separate |it being stated that the claims are spe- | 
audion amplifier for each transmitter, | cific to applicant’s construction and that | 


All of these control devices were located | of the patents. 
at a given point so that they could be Improved Type of Coupling. 


reached by the operator. . ‘ fhe : 
“The operator had a listening phone, | Before First Assistant Commissioner 


thi h > ” 1 Te ~ 
out, Pag Passes gpg hig Dagny oon Landers. The full text of the opinion of 
’ the Board follows: 


the sounds which were being recorded, oe od 
This is an appeal from the decision 


of the Primary Examiner finally re- 
jecting claims 1 and 2, of which claim 1 
sufficiently discloses the invention: 

“A flexible coupling comprising, ro- 
tary driving and driven members having 
normally alined holes provided with 


was able to tell whether or not the selec- 
tion had been properly balanced. He was 
able to make a comparative observation 
between sounds coming from one group 
of instruments and the sounds coming 
from another. 


| 








Automobile Radiators 












“By simply cutting down one group or 
jincreasing the volume of one group or 
the |the other, he was able to get the real 


{Charles Neave and Merrell E. Clark, 
Esqs., for the defendant. 
The full text of the opinion of otr 
court, delivered by Judge Bodine, fol-|arstistic effect. ‘ 
tows: ; “Now, with this plan it was not neces- 
This is a suit for the infringement of |Saty to make these test records I speak 
the Vreeland and Dyer Patent No.1593-|of- All that the orchestra had to do was 
732. The claims in suit are 2, 6 and 7,|to play through the entire selection and 
jin playing through the entire selection 


| 





jas follows: 


{tapered circular bounding surfaces, the 
surface of the hole of one member con- 
verging away from that of the other, 
and a circular resilient pin having its 
end portions snugly confined but slidable 
within the smallest portions of said 
holes, and the medial portion of said 
pin being universally deflectable into 
|contact with said tapered surfaces.” 


and a separate controlling devise for |no single patent shows the combination | 
| 








| 


tario about April 5, 1927, more than eight | 
f the Volstead | current waves, means for separately con- 


| 


} 
i 


|from each transmitter, said controlling 


The peti- | 


return of the | 





“2. In the art of recording sounds, the | 
combination of a plurality of telephonic | 
transmitters for receiving the sounds to | 
be recorded and converting them into | 


trolling the amplitude of the current 
| waves from each transmitter, a receiver 
joperating the cutting or recording | 


' 


| 





rent waves of the several transmitters, 
substantially as set forth.” 

“6. In the art of recording sounds, the 
‘combination of a plurality of telephonic 
|transmitters for receiving the sounds to | 
ibe recorded and converting them into} 
current waves, said transmitters being | 
‘separately movable with respect to the | 
sources of said sounds, means for sepa- | 
current waves | 


irately controlling the 





}means being located near a common 
jpoint, and a receiver operating the 
| cuttting or recording stylus and actu- 
ated by the current waves from the sev- 
feral transmitters, substantially as set 
forth. 

“7, In the art of recording sounds, the | 
combination of a plurality of telephonic | 
transmitters for receiving the sounds to | 
be recorded and converting them into; 
current waves, said transmitters being | 
eparately movable with respect to the | 
source of said sounds, means for sepa- 
rately controliing the current waves}; 


s 


\from each transmitter, <aid controlling '¢ 
‘means being located near a common | 
| point, i 


a receiver operating the cutting! 
or recording stylus and actuated by the | 
current waves from the several trans- 
jmitters, and a listening phone located in 
| proximity to said controlling means and 
!also actuated by the current waves from 
the several transmitters, substantially 
jas set forth.” 


| Difficulties of Method 
|For Recording Sound 


|} One of the patentees, Mr. Frank L. 
|Dyer, is the well-known patent expert 
jand former executive of the Edison Com- 
jpany. He testified that in the manufac- 


‘invention the performers were all 
| crowded together before a single horn, 
‘although occasionally more than one 
jhorn was used and the recording took 
‘place in a small room, the horn project- 
{ing into the record, the recording ma- 
;chinery being in an adjacent room. 

| The horns were tilted upwardly, and 
|the performers were arranged to direct 
the sound as nearly as possible into the 
|horns. By this old arrangement perform- 
;ers were made miserable. 

There were similar difficulties in re- 
{cording the work of vocalists. One horn 
{was used to get the accompaniment and 


|give their best, because of the unusual 
{and uncomfortable surroundings. 

|. Mr. Dyer testified in respect to their 
|invention as follows: 

| “The general scheme that Vreeland 
jand I had was this: 

| “We wanted to be able to record an 
jorchestra or a band of very much larger 
body of artists than was possible with 
{the old methods. We wanted to have the 
artists placed in the usual arrangement, 
not crowded together around a horn or 
sitting up on high stools. We wanted 
to record, if possible, concerts of a phil- 
harmonic orchestra which might be 
given in concert halls and not neces- 
sarily in recording studios. 

“What we first proposed to do was to 
use a series of transmitters which could 
be moved in general relation to the dif- 
ferent parts of the orchestra near the 
stringed instruments, the winds, the 
horns, and instruments like drums and 
so forth. 

“I might say in connection with that, 

that we recognized that a microphone as 
such was undesirable, because micro- 
phones by reason of their construction 
are inherently noisy, and are not truly 
responsive. So we said in the patent, 
page 4, line 100: 
““Obviously it is not necessary to use 
'microphones for picking up the sound 
waves. Any suitable form of sound-re- 
sponsive electrical generation or trans- 
mitter may be used; for example, an 
electromagnetic transmitter, in which 
the motion of a diaphragm relative to a 
magnet produces current vibrations in 
the magnet coil through variations in 
the reluctance of the magnetic circuit. 

‘Such devices possess certain advan- 
tages, for although less sensitive than 
microphones they may be made ex- 
tremely free from wave form distor- 
tions.’ ; 

“Having provided a series of trans- 
mitters which would convert sound 


|shown in figure 3, or at least figure 3 


jamplifiers 17, and the volume of each 





{ 





controlling the degree of amplification, |of the features found separately in two 


the operator had the opportunity to de- 
termine what the balance should be, so 
that in one or two rehearsals it was 
quite possible for the operator to deter- 
mine just what the final record would be, 
and make it just as artistic as he could 
to secure the proper balance between all 
parts of the orchestra or other instru- 
ments, and then the record would be 
finally made and would thus complete 
the bringing out of those things here 
stated in the patent quite fully. 

“The specific form of the device to 
which the claims make reference is that 


The references relied upon by the 


1894; Lapp, 1185209, May 30, 1916; 
Bibby, 1391713, September 27, 1921; 
Stephenson, 1513944, November 4, 1924; 
Siemens, Brit., 18221, August 31, 1908. 


Guide to Transfer Power. 

The invention is an alleged improve- 
ment in shaft couplings for transmitting 
rotary motion from one shaft to another 
having noncoincident or nonalined axes. 
In some instances the shafts may be 
| parallel and in other instances they may 
\be at an angle to each other. 

The coupling consists of coupling 
heads adapted to be secured to the ad- 
jacent ends of two shafts. The heads 
are provided with alined openings, cir- 
cular in cross-section and tapered in 
length with the larger ends of the open- 
ings adjacent each other. Within the 
‘openings are placed round resilient rods 
or pins which are slightly shorter in 
length than the combined length of two 
alined openings and the space between 
the heads. 

The openings are arranged in a circle 
amplifier is controlled by a controlling |around the axis of the head. The rods 
device or potentiometer 21, all potentio- [or pins may rotate and have a slight 
meters being at a common point. The | longitudinat movement in_ the tapered 
view shows a listening phone 16 by | openings. The diameter of the rods or 
which the operator may determine the | pins is that of the smaller ends of the 
entire effect of the combined currents. | apertures. 

— currents are fed or scrambled to- 
gether into a common circuit 8 and . : , j 
aused to operate a magnetic recording | With the described construction appli- 
device 9, so as to thus cut the record.” = oe = a =. while 
Piuval Tranemitiors absorbing shock and thereby insuring 


smooth transmission of the motion, will 
For Reception of Sound defiect and maintain contact with the 
The patentees have “a plurality 


of | adjacent tapered surfaces to greater or 
telephonic transmitters for receiving the less extent in accordance with variations 
sounds to be recorded and converting 


jin power transmitted. If the driving and 

|them into current waves; means for sep-|4tiven shafts are considerably out of 
arately controlling the amplitude of the ;alinement, the pins are constantly rolling 
current waves from each transmitter; a | Upon the aoe surfaces thereby In- 
receiver operating the cutting or record- |5U%M& su yp contact between the 
ing stylus and actuated by the current |Pins and the surface to properly trans- 
waves from the several t@ansmitters, | mit the load. b 
The transmitters are separately movable | The formation of the, holes with end 
with respect to the source of sounds. r : : ; 
‘ = Sona > system was evolved surfaces ces eet ae he 
y illiam H. Capen, of the Western slide without lateral play as the respec- 
tive pins revolve, and the lineral dis- 
j tance between the selected points of cor- 
responding sets of holes is varied be- 
use the shafts are at an angle. 
The Harfield patent shows tapered 
openings square in cross-section with 
laminated pins therein. These pins lack 
the rolling action of the pins which is 
acuum | Present in the application, and they can- 
|not deflect radially of the shaft when the 
\shafts are out of alinement. 
| The Bibby patent shows a continuous 
'rod threaded back and forth through 
| tapered openings, and is lacking in the 
same respects as the construction in 
Harfield. 
| The Lapp patent shows neither the 
|tapered openings or the longitudinal 
movement of the connecting members 
which are shown as_ sections of wire 
cable. 

Stephenson depends upon the coiled 





represents the complete apparatus or! 
system. In that view, your Honor will 
see a number of transmitters marked 1, 
each having a mouthpiece or horn 2. The 
_ however, says at page 2, line 
120: 

“‘Or the horns may be omitted al- 
together, since any desired record inten- 
sity may be secured without them.’ 

“Each of these transmitters 1 results 
in the production of a definite current, 


which is amplified by separate electron 





Pins Are Resilient. 





| spect to an arrangement whereby the 
| proceedings of the New York Telephone 
| Society on October 10, 1916, were heard 
jin New York City. Telephone lines led |“ 
jfrom the different cities in the State in 
|which the meetings were held and were | 
jled into the Walker Street Building in | 
New York City. 

Each line was connected to v 
|tube amplifiers, with means for adjust- 
jing the amplitude of the current, and 
there were separate amplifiers and con- 
‘trols for each of the lines. The lines con- 
| verged to a common line and went to 
jadditional vacuum tube amplifiers and 
amplitude controls at a point where the 
hone was placed. The opera- 
ear how the transmission was 
coming in and could regulate his various 
amplitude controls. 

_ This joint meeting was described in an 
ss 7 r 7 7 
ae te Telephone Review of No- spring between the semi-spherical 
: oe electrical recording was done no po = <—— tae one — 
in the cours ; a ke a ee - na * 
ones’ of sive Doig FR a % ieee ithe strain is transmitted to the washers 
electromagnetic transmitter was moved Noodles > oaeet spring. There is no 
from one place to anothe: in the confer [Pending of the ping in transmitting the 
ence room. e lines from the trans- cas : 7 rs 
mitter led to an electrical record through pe. the British patent to Siemens Bros. 
vacuum tube amplifiers provided with satel ee a instead of 
amplitude controls and bridged across PeTh 7 Iai the axes “4 the shafts. ; 
_ er “the e — my = which sete, aaa ideaw os ‘eon eas 
ras used by the operator for observing |<)" " ° bate 

land guiding him in varying the ampi-| show? the, combination of the features 

In February, 1926, the Victor system op age oon them as allowable. 
of recording was installed, and followed Beme oeeneene the exansiner is re- 
the principle used by Mr.\Capen in his | V¢"Sed- 
earlier work at the A. T. & T. confer- 
yence. One microphone was located near 
the principal speaker’s stand and one 
was located on the floor and moved as 
there was need. So much for the prior 
public use. 


Devices Seldom Used 


For Control of Amplitude 

Of the prior patents the closest is the 
Edison Patent No. 1286259 for a multiple 
transmitter recording system. It does 
not include separate amplitude regula- 
tors in the separate’ transmitter 
branches. The same may be said with 
respect to the Jones British patent. Of 
course, there are numerous devices for 
separately controlling the current ampli- 
tude, but they do not seem to have been 
used, 

Vreeland and Dyer did find a method 
of controlling the volume and the sev- 
eral transmitter branches of the electri- 
cal recording system which they used. In 
finding the way, they did more than 
merely step up or step down the sound, 
as was done in the New York Telephone 








| 


Society layout so as to produce a uni- 
form sound from a city however far dis- 
tant it might be. They produced by their 
mechanism a combination of perfectly 
well known instruments separately con- 
season to effect a new and improved re- 
sult. 

By the means which they employed, 
the operator at his listening phone may 
select the sounds which are being re- 
corded and may make a comparative 
observation between sounds of one group 
or one instrument and the sounds com- 
ing from another so that an artistic ef: 
fect is produced, 

The closest prior art merely recorded 
the sounds coming from different cities. 
It is one thing to transmit voices from 
telephone lines from different cities to a 
central point, and it is quite another to 
record accurately the sound values ema- 
nating from an orchestra so as to pro- 
duce the means for reproducing an accu- 
rate and artistic effect. 

The plaintiffs may have a decree. 

October 4, 1928, 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decis ions 


YLLABz? are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ROHIBITION: Searches and Seizures: Invalid Search Warrant: Re- 
covery of Liquor Seized.-Where liquor was seized in private home 
under search warrant which was invalid for want of probable cause for its 
issuance, held: Liquor must be returned to its custodian or owner regard- 
less of fact that it, manifestly, was not lawfully acquired or possessed.— 
Application of George Oryell for Return of 128 Cases of Liquor. (District 
Court for the Western District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 2060, 
Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Invention: Couplings for Shafts—-Where the claims covered 

a flexible coupling comprising rotary driving and driven members hav- 
ing normally alined holes provided with tapered circular bounding surfaces, 
the surface of the hole of one member converging away from that of the 
other, and a circular resilient pin having its end portions snugly confined 
but slidable within the smallest portions of said holes, and the medial por- 
tion of said pin being universally deflectable into contact with said tapered 
surfaces; this coupling being for the purpose of transmitting rotary motion 
from one shaft to another having nonalined axes, and no single patent showed 
the fedtures found separately in two of the patents, held: The claims are 
allowable. Claims 1-2, Patent 1687035.—Ex parte Newhouse. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office.)--Yearly Index Page 2060, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Validity: Apparatus for Recording Sounds.—Where patentees 
devised an apparatus for recording sounds, with a view to recording 
orchestras with the artists placed in the usual arrangement rather than to 
crowd them all together about a single horn, said apparatus including trans- 
mitters adapted to be located near the instruments, means for converting the 
sounds received into current waves, means to record the wave motions, and 
means to control the amplitude of the waves from the various transmitters 
to obtain proper artistic balance, held: This latter feature differentiated 
the patent device from the prior art; and patentees’ combination produced a 
new and improved result. Claims 2, 6 and 7 of patent No. 1593732.—Vree- 
land et al. v. Victor Talking Machine Company. (District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2060, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Disclaimer: Representation of Automobile Radiator.—- 
Where applicant sought registration of composite mark including the 
words “Hispano Suiza” printed in a diagonal upward line across the radiator 
of an automobile, the representation of a winged globe surmounted by a 
cross upon the upper part of the radiator shell, and the representation of a 
flying stork poised upon its wings and attached to the radiator cap; and 
applicant filed a disclaimer as to the representation of the radiator, held: 
The disclaimer was sufficient, it not being necessary that radiator be of 
novel shape.—Ex parte Pease. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
1928.) —Yearly Index Page 2060, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Trade Marks 


Registration Authorized by 


Examiner are: Harfield, 524087, August 7, | 


i oe 


ADE MARKS: Geographical Names: 
cant sought registration of a composite 


“Hispano Suiza.”—Where appli- 
mark including the . words 


“Hispano Suiza” printed diagonally across the radiator of an automobile, 


held: 


The expression “Hispano Suiza” indicated the goods had their origin 


in Spain or in Switzerland, and was required to be disclaimed, apart from 


the mark, as being merely geographical.—Ex parte Pease. 


(First Assistant 


Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2060, Col. 7 (Vol- 


ume III.) 





sec. 4921, 


508462, W. A. Baglin, Machine for uniting 
nap bats to hat bodies, filed April 18, 1910, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 166 (E708 Circuit Ct.), 
Matteawan Mfg. Co. v. Merrimac Hat Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice, Mar. 16, 1915. 

819652, W. E. Hassam, Pavement and 
process of laying same, 861650, 861651, W. 
E. Hassam, Artificial structure and process 
of making same, filed Aug. 7, 1911, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. E 276 (E882 Circuit Ct.), Has- 
sam Paving Co. v. City of Lowell, Mass. 
Dismissed without prejudice, Mar. 16, 1915. 

861650 and 861651. (See 819652.) 

873731, J. H. Cunningham, Boots and 
shoes, filed May 15, 1911, D. C. Mass., 
Doe. E 256 (E 855 Circuit Ct.), J. H. Cun- 
ningham v. Nesmith Shoe Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice for lack of prosecution, 
Jan. 2, 1925. 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, 1180159, I. Lang- 
muir, Incandescent electric lamp, D..C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-399, General Electric 
Co. v. S. Jones et al. Patents held valid and 
infringed, Sept. 18, 1928. Same, Doc. E 
40-152, General Electric Co. v. F. & S. Gas 
& Electric Supply Co., Inc. et al. Decree as 
i above, Sept. 18, 1928. 

1052166, 1052167, ©, Nessler, Apparatus 
for waving hair, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 2434, Nestle Patent Holding Co. et al. 
jv. The S. Le Mur Co, Dismissed without 
| prejudice, Aug. 22, 1928. 

1052167, (See 1052166.) 

1068429, A. Heimlich, One piece brassiere 
and princess slip, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 37-55, A. Heimlich v, Model Brassiere Co. 
Dismissed upon merits, Sept. 19, 1928. 

1082331. (See 1082463.) 

1082463, Hopkins & Fellows, Wrapping 
machine, 1082331, Same, Automatic feeding 
and cutting mechanism for piastic material, 
appeal filed Sept. 12, 1928, C. C. A., Ist 
Cir., Doc, 2286, The George Close Co. v. 
Ideal Wrapping Machine Co. et al. 

1109950, A. Andrew, Signaling apparatus, 
1160315, E. R. Newell, Elevator signaling 
apparatus, 1322895, R. H. Gaylord, Eleva- 
tor signal system, filed Sept. 13, 1928, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 46-317, Elevator Supplies 
Co., Inc. v. Norton-Blair-Douglass, Inc, 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
luminescent tubes, filed Sept. 6, 
D. N., ¥., Doe. E 46-301, 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc. v. American Neon 
Light Corp. Same, filed Sept. 11, 1928, D. 
C., W. D. Wash., S. Div., Doc. E 364, Claude 
Neon Electrical Products Inc. v. C. Eckstein 
(Eckstein & Sharpe Co.). Same, D. C. N. 
D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2192-L, 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc. v. J. 
Laib, jr. Decree for plaintiff, patent held 
void, Sept. 19, 1928. Same, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E M-5-M, Elec- 
trical Products Corp. v. Recreations & 
Amusements, Ine. Dismissed, July 17, 1928. 

1129942, H. D. Arnold, Gaseous repeater 
in circuits of low impedance, 1329283, Same, 
Thermionic amplifier, 1173079, E. F. Alex- 
anderson, Selective tuning system, 1183875, 
R. V. Hartley, Electrical circuit, 1195632, 
W. C. White, Circuit connections of :elec- 
tron discharge apparatus, 1231764, F. 
Lowenstein, Telephone relay, 1251377, A. W. 
Hull, Method of and means for obtaining 
constant direct current potentials, 1273627, 
I. Langmuir, Method of and means for con- 
trolling electric currents or _ potentials, 
1282439, 1313094, Same, System for amplify- 
ing variable currents, 1834118, C. W. Rice, 
System for amplification of small currents, 
appeal filed Sept. 17, 1928, C. C. A., 2d Cir., 
Radio Corp. of America et al. v. Lehr Auto 
Supply Co., Ine. 

1160315, (See 1109950.) 

1162479 (a), A. H. Harris, Method of 
manufacturing tires, 1374505, E. Hopkinson, 
Method of making motor vehicle tires, 
1480719, J. R. Gammeter, Method and ap- 
paratus for making or manipulating tires, 
1507563, A. O. Abbott, jr., Method and ap- 
paratus for manufacturing tire casings, 
1607266, H. V. Lough, Rubberized fabric and 
its method of manufacture, filed Sept. 11, 
1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2669, 
United States Rubber Co. v. The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

1162479 (b), A. H. Harris, Method of 
manufacturing tires, 1374505, E. Hopkinson, 
Method of making motor vehicle tires, 

1480719, J. R. Gammeter, Method and ap- 
paratus for making or manipulating tires, 
1507563, A. O. Abbott, jr., Method and ap- 
paratus for manufacturing tire casings, D. 

me 4 hio, E. Div., Doc. 2607, U. S. 
Rubber Co. et al. v. The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. Dismissed without prejudice, 
Sept. 13, 1928. 

1173079. (See 1129942.) 

1177774, F. H. Houghland, Folding box, 
filed Sept. 10, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 46-310, C. A. Fox Box Co., Inc. v. Quick 
Service Box Co., Ine, 

1180159. (See 1018502.) 

1183875, 1195632, 1231764, 1251377, 1273- 
627 and 1282439. (See 1129942.) 
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Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
R.S. as amended Feb. 18, 


1922.) 





1307733 (a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubdicating 
apparatus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating 
means, D. C. Dela. (Wilmington), Doc. E 
661, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. The Morgan 
Mfg. Co., Inc. Patents held valid and in- 
fringed, Sept. 5, 1928. 

1307733 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 39-161, 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. L. L. Minthorn. 
Patents held valid and infringed (notice 
dated Sept. 12, 1928). 

1307734. (See 1307733 (a) and (b).) 

) 


1322895. (See 1109950. 
1329283, 1313094 and 1334118. (See 
1129942.) 


1374505. (See 1162479 (a) and (b).) 

1404369, F. C. Chapman, Dehydrator, filed 
Sept. 12, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (Sacra- 
mento), Doc. E 283, Chapman Dehydrator 
Co. v. Capay Irrigated Orchards Co. et al. 

1413656, G. H. Dunn, Dispenser for paper 
towels, filed Sept. 17, 1928, D. C., E. D. Wis. 
(Milwaukee), Doc. 2382, American Can Co. 
v. Griffith-Hope Co. 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, filed 
Sept. 12, 1928, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
46-314, Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc. 
v. A. Vorzimer et al. Doc. E 46-315, Franc- 
Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc. v. Smith Bros. 
Importers, Inc. Doc. E 46-316, Franc- 
Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc. v. Vorzimer, 
Suskind Co., Ine. 

1466098, E. C. Myers, Harvester, filed 
Sept. 6, 1928, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 
Doc. 2377, A. Ronning et al. v. E. C. Myers. 
_ 1472828, F. A. Eustis, Apparatus for mak- 
ing hydrosulphites, filed Sept. 10, 1928, D. 
= Mass., Doc. E 3023, F. A. Eustis v. Otis 

o. 

1475980. (See 1807733 (b).) 

se and 1507563. (See 1162479 (a) and 
1518067, W. W. Hicks, Electric heater, 
filed Sept. 8, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. 2186-K, W. W. Hicks y. 
Sandoval Sales Co. 

? 1523097, E. H. Peabody, Coupling, appeal 
filed Sept. 6, 1928, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Pea- 
body Engineering Corp. v. Todd Dry Dock 
Engineering & Repair Corp. 

1561836, N. Q. Donnelly, Apron, filed Sept. 
10, 1928, D. C., W. D.N. Y., Doc. 1392-H, 
Donnelly Garment Co. v. Barmon Bros. Co. 
Inc., et al. 7 
1563769, W. L. Marden, Register for 
liquid dispensing apparatus, 1617408, W. L. 
Marden, Alarm register for meters, filed 
Sept. 17, 1938, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
46-323, Neptune Meter Co. v. Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co. 
1585238, J. W. Coast, jr. Continuously 
distilling and crocking hydrocarbon oils 
filed Sept. 11, 1928, D. C. Kans., 2d Div. 
Doc, DI Empire Refineries, Inc., y. 
Vickers Petroleum Co. 

1592150, C. G. Nessler, Hair Waving, D 
C., N. D, Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2055, Nestle 
—, Co., Inc., et al. v. The S. Le Mur 
OO. SC m F > zy 
rng oe Without prejudice, Aug. 
1607266, H. V. Lough, Rubberized fabric 
and its method of manufacture, D. C., N. 
D. Ohio,*E. Div., Doc. 2613, U. S. Rubber 
Co. et al. v, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. Dismissed without prejudice, Sept. 
13, 1928, 

1607266. (See 1162479 (a).) 

1609428, H. Ringel. Clothing receptacle, 
filed Sept. 7, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 46-305, Converters Paper Co. v. J. Gold- 
man et al, 

1617408, (See 1563769.) 

1682474, A. Bergman, Decorative embroid- 
ery, filed Sept. 19, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y,, 
Doc. E 46-326, Trusogram Corp. v. Venetian 
Monogram Corp. et al. 

Re. 15278, I. Langmuir, Electron dis- 
charge apparatus, filed Sept. 7, 1928, D. C., 
3. D. N. Y., Doe. E 46-307, Radio Corp. of 
America et al. v. Gold Seal Electric ©6., Inc. 
Re. 15895, Lindsay & Hemphill, Air agi- 
tating tube for refrigerating systems, D. 
c., W. D. 8. C. (Greenvelle), Doc. E 133, 
rick Co, v. R. F. Lindsay et al. Decree 
for plaintiff, Sept. 6, 1928. 

Re. 16356, G. W. Otterson, Self loading 
vehicle, filed Sept. 19, 1928, D. C., S. D. N, 


hee 
bc2Z, 


Ss. 


Y., Doc. E 46-325, Atia Sales Corp. v. W. 
S. Howard et al. 
Des. 43459, Kellner & Worms, Knitted 


necktie, D. C., S, D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-228, 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. L. Fischer 
(York Men’s Shop). Doc. E 39-250, Frank- 
lin Knitting Mills, Inc. v, H. Gutterman 
& Sons, Inc. Doc. E 40-22, Franklin Rnit- 
ting Mills, Inc., v. Admiration Shirt Shops, 
Inc. Consent and order of discontinuance, 
Sept. 6, 1928, in each of the above cases. 
Doc. E 39-215, Franklin Knitting Mills, 
Ine., Vv. J. Kessner et al. (Kessner & Rubin). 
Doc. EK 39-223, Franklin Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Vv. Hudson Men’s Shop, Inc. Doc BE 
89-225, Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc, v, B, 
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Disclaimer of Words — 
In Mark for Radiator: 
Held to Be Sufficient 


Ruling of Assistant Di- 
rector of Patents on 


Appeal. 


EX PARTE PEASE. FIRST ASSISTANT Coms| 
MISSIONER OF PATENT. 


The appiicant, seeking registration of 
a composite mark including the words’ 
“Hispano Suiza” printed in a diagonal) 
upward line across the radiator of an) 
automobile, was required to disclaim the; 
words in question apart from the mark, 
as being geopraphical, and _ indleating, 
that the goods had their origin in Spain| 
or in Switzerland. | 

The disclaimer of the representation, 
of the radiator was found to be sufficient, | 

Messrs. Munn & Co. for applicant. 
Appeal from the Examiner of Trade, 
Marks. 

Appeal for Examiner. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

The applicant has appealed from. the | 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration to a composite mark | 
including the words “Hispano Suiza” | 
printed in a diagonal upward line across | 
the radiator of an automobile, the rep-| 
resentation of a winged globe sur-| 
mounted by a cross upon the upper part | 
of the radiator shell, and the representa- | 
tion of a flying stork poised upon its | 
wings and attached to the radiator cap. | 

There are two points upon which the | 
refusal of registration by the examiner | 
is based. One is that the words “Hispano 
Suiza” are geographical and should be 
disclaimed, and the second is that the | 
disclaimer already filed as to the rep- | 
resentation of the radiator is in objec4 
tionable form and should be amended. 

Words Held To Be Geographical. j 

Regarding the holding that the words 
“Hispano Suiza” are merely geographical | 
it is deemed such conclusion is sound. | 
While there is no single country indicated | 
by these words, yet to those who would | 
understand their significance, they would | 
indicate the goods had their origin in | 
Spain or in Switzerland; that is, there | 


would exist some factory or distributing | 


place in both of these countries and that 
the goods were produced by a manu- 
facturer, firm or corporation which con- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 









J ournal 
of the 


Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


October 18, 1928. 





Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus« 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
ice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Sanford, 
and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Rodney Bedell of St. Louis, Mo.; John A, 
Bressnahan of Washington, D. C.; Charles 
C. Ejidler of Washington, D, C.; Margaret 
P. Gross of San Francisco, Calif.; James 
R. Burdge of Washington, D. C.; E. Rus- 
sell Kennedy, jr.. of Washington, D. C.; 
Robert E. L, Lewis of New York City, and 
Alden B. Howland of Des Moines, Iowa, 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 16, Original. Ex parte: In the mat- 
ter of The Public National Bank of New 
York, petitioner. Leave granted to file 
brief in behalf of the City of New York, 
and motion for leave to present oral argu- 
ment submitted by Mr. Eugene Fay in 
that behalf. 

No. 159. John F. Gifchrist, Leon G,. 
Godley and Charles C. Lockwood, consti-« 
tuting the Transit Commission, etc., et al., 
appellants, v. Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. and Manhattan Railway Co. Argu 
ment continued by Mr. Charles L. Crai 
for the appellant,.The City of New York, 
and concluded by Mr. Irwin Untermyer 
for the appellant, the Transit Commis- 
sion of: New York, 

No. 15. Boston Sand & Gravel Co., pe- 
titioner, v. The United States of America. 
Reargued by Mr. John W. Davis for the 
petitioner. and by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Farnum for the respondent. 

No. 35. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., petitioner, v. De Forest Radio 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and 

No. 36. Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Co., and Edward H. Armstrong, 
petitioners, v. United States of America, 
Alexander Meissner et al. Three hours al- 
lowed for the argument of these cases,‘ 
Argument commenced by Mr. Frederick H. 
Wood for the petitioners. 

Adjourned until October 19 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 35 (and 36), 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 45, 








e 
52, 


Green. Doc. E 39-2 Franklin Knitting 
Mills, Inc., v. F. Heinrich et al. Doc. B 
39-254, Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. J. 
J. Margolin et al. ([deal Men’s Shop). Doc, 
FE 39-291, Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. 
Standard Neckwear Co. Doc E 40-6, 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. I. Storper, 
Doc. E 40-7,'Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., 
v. S. Ostrovsky et al. (Saul & Meyers Men's 
Shop). Doc. E 40-10, Franklin Knitting 
Mills, Inc., v. M. Storper. Doc. E 40-41, 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. A. Menzin 
et al. (Menzin Shirt Co.). Doc. E 40-16, 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., v. G. Hol- 
stein, Inc. Doc. E 40-84, Franklin Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., v. J. G. Barbieri (Belmonte 
Shirt Shop). Consent and order of discon- 
tinuance, July 21, 1928, in each of the 
above cases. 

Des. 46682, A. A. Kraenter, Handle for¥ 
pliers, etc., filed Sept. 18, 1928, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 46-324, Kraenter & Co., Inc., 
vy. United Hardware & Tool Corp. 

Des. 70242, M. Simson, Jewelry setting, 
D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41-126, Simson 
Bros., Inc., v. Blancard & Co., Inc. Patent 
held invalid, bill dismissed, Sept. 13, 1928. 
Doc. E 42-315, Simson Bros., Inc., v. Karlan 
& Bleicher, Inc. Decree as above. 

Des. 71166, I. Weisenfreind, Beverage set 
urn, D. C.,, S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-59, I. 
Weisenfreind v. Keystone Silver, Inc. Con- 
sent decree, holding patent valid and in- 
fringed, Sept. 15, 1928. 
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Avtuorizeo STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisnep Wirnout COMMENT 


Direction of Aeronautics in France 


Placed Under C 


Into Effect 


Are Presentep Herein, Betna 
By THE UNITED States DAILY 


ontrol of Air Minister 


Gradually. 


| 

entralized Supervision of Aviation Activities Will Be Put | 
| 

| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Direction of Aeronautics 
Transport.” 

2.—The administration 7 
nautical services actually pertaining to 
the Ministry of War, as follows: The 
direction of military aeronattics "(12th 
Direction, Air Services); the air divi- 
sions and brigades of military aero- 
nautics; the Algerian aviation; the regi- 
ments and the groups of aviation form- 
ing corps; lighter-than-air regiments; 
groups and companies of air service 
laborers; aeronautical mobilization cen- 
ters; technical inspection of military 


Aeronautics; practicai test commission of : 
supply | 


military aeronautics; general 
service pertaining to aviation material 
and its establishments; meteorological 
service; lighter-than-air general depot; 
military school of application of Ver- 
sailles; practical flying school at Avrod; 
practical flying school at Istres; the 
specialists’ instruction center at Bor- 
deaux; the cavaux camp of instruction; 
practical courses and the commission 
for the practical study of aerial gun- 
nery and bombardment; the experi- 
mental commission for aerial gunnery 
and bombardment; training centers for 
reserve officers of aeyonautics. 

3.—The services and units of naval 
aeronautics, as follows: The Central 
Service of Aeronautics pertaining to the 
Ministry of Marine, the various centers 
of fir seaplanes, land planes, captive bal- 
loons and dirigibles, depots (Orly, etc.), 
the aeronautical Commission of Prac- 
tical Research at St. Raphael and the 


Lighter-Than-Air Commission of Practi- | 
cal Research at Rochefort, the areonau- | 


tical instruction center at Rochefort, the 
center of instruction at Hourtin, the cen- 
ter of naval aviation at St. Raphael, the 
various meteorological elements pertain- 
ing to areonautics. 

4. The Central Service of Aeronautics 
of the Ministry of Colonise and the units 
fh of colonial aviation, including the meteo- 

rological units. 


Ministry of Marine 


Controls Flyers on Ships 

Article 2.—The administration, serv- 
ices, units, establishments, schools, etc., 
enumerated above and all their civil, mili- 
tary and naval personnel pass, while re- 
taining their respective status, under the 
direct authority of the Air Minister. 

The material pertaining to the above 
classifications is turned over to the Air 
Minister. However, the _ personnel 
naval aeronautics aboard ship remains 
under the direct orders of the Ministry of 
Marine. Since naval aeronautics‘does not 
constitute a separate branch of the Navy, 
each individual pertaining thereto will, 
within a period of three months, after 
the promulgation of the law fixing the 
status of the Air Force, be permitted to 
choose whether he desire assignment to 
the Navy or to the Air Force. 

The personnel of the general naval 
service on detached naval aeronautical 
duty will be supplied and administered 


® 


5 by the Navy until its replacement by per- | 


sonnel of the Air Ministry under condi- 
tions which will be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged 
Provisionally, the upkeep of and the ac- 


counting for the material pertaining to | 
military aeronautics and appearing on | 


the property accounts of other branches 
of the Ministry of War will continue to 
be the responsibility of the above 
branches. In a like manner, the upkeep 
of and the accounting for aeronautical 
material in the hands of other naval 
services, pertaining to the Ministry of 
Marine, will continue to be the responsi- 
bility of those services. 

Article 3.—All buildings, terrain, and 
installations of the War, Navy, and 


Colonial Departments actually used for 


aeronautical pupose or for the housing 
of aeronautical units, are assigned to 
the Air Ministry, excepting those in- 
cluded within navy yards. The actual 
transfer will take place, under conditions 
to be fixed at a latter date, by agree- 
ment between the interested departments. 

Article 4—The budgets pertaining to 


all of the aeronautical services will be pre- | 


pared by the Air Minister after consul- 
tation with the Ministers of War, Marine 
ey Colonies concerning their needs, 

‘Article 5—Orders for material of 
every nature and the contracts relative 
thereto will be the responsibility of the 
Air Minister. 


Disposition of Air Forces” « 


For Tactical Uses 

Article 6.—The Air Minister will place 
permanently the necessary units at the 
disposition of the Ministers of War, 
Marine and Colonies, for their tactical 
necessities in cooperation with the Army 
and Navy, and for instruction in liaison 
with the other arms. 

There will be placed permanently at 
the disposition of the Minister of War 

for tactical purposes, the following aero- 
nautical units: 

(1) The observation regiments and 
groups (eight regiments and five sepa- 
rate groups), including the pursuit 
groups in the mixed regiments; 

(2) The two 
ments. 

(3) The corresponding headquarters. 

When the Minister of War so requests, 
the Minister of Air will place at his tac- 
tical disposition the two pursuit regi- 
ments, together or separately. The num- 
ber of squadrons and groups of observa- 
tion regiments, including the pursuit 
groups, will not be notified except with 
the approval of the Minister of War. 


The strength of the uits placed at the } 


disposition of the Minister of War will 
be in accordance with the law relative to 
the “Cadres et Effectife’ of March 
28, 1928. The material for these units 
will be selected by the Air Minister in ac- 
cordance with the tactical needs as de- 
¢@igvmined by the Minister of War. 

The stations of these units will not be 
changed except by agreements between 
the two ministers. In each group of con- 

‘seripts incorporated into the Army 
(metropolitan and native), a certain 
number agreed upon by the two Ministers 
will be allotted to units of the Air Force. 

The number and the type of naval air 
squadrons and their assignment in time 
of peace to the different sectors will be 
made after agreement with the Minister 
of Marine and in accordance with de- 
fense plans. 

The material of naval air squadrons 
will be selected by the Air Minister in 
accordance with the strategical and tech- 
nical needs, as determined by the Minister 
of Marine. The Minister of Marine will 
also make known the special technical 
requirements of the aviation material 
aboard ship. 

The Air Minister will be solely re- 
sponsible for the mobilization of the 
Air Force, The number and type of air 
units with the Army, Navy and the Air 


Force, will be fixed by agreement be- | firm or company, and the inference would | Coast Art. Corps, 


@veen the interested ministries, 
The exchange of personnel (staff and 


and Aerial} 


and ‘aero-; 


services) between the Air Minister and , 
the Ministers of War and Marine will | 
be regulated by interministerial instruc: | 
tions. 5 | 

The services of supply, sanitation, etc., | 
of the Department of War, Navy and} 
Colonies, will continue to function for | 
the benefit of the air units pertaining 
to the Ministry of Air and under con- | 
ditions which will be fixed later by de- | 
cree. 


Decorations Provided 
For Aeronautic Achievement 


Article 7. Until modification of the 
present legislation concerning the award- 
ing of decorations within the active army 
or reserve, and the permit of the pro- | 
motion or nominatién of personnel al- 
ready inscribed upon or to be inscribed | 
upon the different promotion lists for | 
decoration, as well as to provide for 
| promotions or nominations on special | 
lists for decoration, as well as to pro- 
vide for promotions or nominations on 
special lists (exceptional services, | 
| bravery in action, military personnel | 
killed or wounded), the Minister of War 
| will place at the disposition of the Air | 
| Minister: , 
| (1) The total number of special decora- 
{tions for aeronautics. | 
(2) A proportionate number of the | 
regular decorations to be determined in | 
| accordance with the average number of 
these decorations awarded to aeronauti- 








of | 


with the Minister of Marine. | 


lighter-than-air regi- | 


cal personnel during the past two years. 

The same will apply to promotions to | 
| grades superior to that of “Officer of the 
| Legion of Honor.” 
| Article 8. The naval aeronautical per- 
lsonnel will be placed provisionally on 
| duty with the Ministry of Air in accord- 
lance with the provisions of Art. 38 of | 
lthe law of June 10, 1928. ; : | 
| Article 9. From the date of publica- | 
tion of the present decree and as a tem- 
| porary measure all administrative de- 
| cisions relative to material and techni- 
|eal installations of aeronautics will be 
‘made by the Air Minister with the ap- | 
| proval of the financial comptroller of the | 
interested department. The Minister of | 
| the interested department will place at 
‘the disposal of the Air Minister the funds 
| requested which will be expended under 
the responsibility of the Air Minister. 

The balances remeXning from the ap- 
propriations authorized by the law of | 
finance of December, 27, 1927, and not | 
expended at the date of the present de- | 
cree, will be utilized under the same 
conditions. ; | 

Until December 31, 1928, the mainte- | 
nance of troops and personnel will be | 
the responsibility of the ministries to | 
which they now pertain. | 

The above dispositions will be effec- | 
tive upon the date of publication of the | 
present decree. 

Article 10. The President of the Coun- 
cil, the Ministers of Finance, Foreign Af- \ 
fairs, Interior, War, Navy, Commerce 
and Industry, Post and Telegraph, Col- 
onies and Air, are each charged with 
their respective responsibilities in the} 
|execution of the present decree. 





‘Business in Northwest 
Declared to Be Better 


' Reserve Bank at Minneapolis | 
States Conditions on High- 
| est Fall Level of Record. — 





Business in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District entered the fall period on a) 
higher level than in any preceding year, | 
jit has just been stated by the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. | 
The full text of the bank’s statement | 

| follows: | 
Business in the district entered the 
fall period of active business on a higher | 
level than in any preceding year. The} 
daily average of debits to individual ac- | 
| counts at seventeen cities were larger | 
| than in any previous September and ex- | 
| ceeded average debits in September last | 
| year by 2 per cent. The country check 
clearings index also made a new high 
record for the month of September, and 

| was 11 per cent higher than in Septem- | 
| ber last year. The only cities where 
‘debits to individual accounts were 
smaller than a year ago were Minne- 
! apolis, Duluth, Aberdeen, Red Wing and | 
| Winona. An important factor in the | 
i smaller volume of debits at Minneapolis | 
and Duluth has been the smaller grain | 
movement in August and September. 
The movement began later this year 
| than a year ago and has recently been 
hindered by congestion at the head of 
the lakes, where the high percentage of 
| dockage in wheat has retarded the han- 
i of incoming grain. A feature of 
the grain movement this year is the 
| heavy outward movement of barley, 
which is fortunate inasmuch as the bar- 
| ley crop in the Northwest is of record 
size. Of the detailed business records, 
building permits and contracts, linseed 
product shipments, freight carloadings 
and postal receipts were larger than in 
September a year ago and flour ship- 
ments from Minneapolis were smaller 
than in September last year. | 
| 


Farm income from cash grains, pota- 
toes and hogs was 23 per cent smaller | 
than in September last year. The re-| 
duced income from grains is partly due 
to the late movement so that some farm 
income is merely postponed to later! 
months‘of the crop year. The August | 
! income from dairy products was 16 per 
i cent larger than the August income from | 
this source last year. Prices of live- 
stock, butter, milk, hens, eggs, rye and | 
corn were higher in September than last 
year, and prices of other farm products 
were lower than last year. 


Disclaimer of Wording 
In Trade Mark Accepted | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ducted business in both of these coun- 
tries, ae . 

It would seem this view is in line with 
the holding of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in the British-American 
Tobacco Co. Lted. v. British-American | 
Cigar Stores Co., 206 F. 189, relied upon | 
by the examiner. A | 

It is quite common practice to employ | 
two names of different nations in con- 

junction to indicate that business is con- 
, ducted in both by the same individual, 


seem fairly deducible from the coupling 
of the two names, Spanish and Swiss, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


money 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Trade in Foodstufts Is Fostered by Providing 


Information on Foreign Markets and Crops 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


Twenty-Eighth Article—American Trade in Food Products. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By Edward G. Montgomery, 
Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


created in 1912 by the consolidation of the Bu- 

reaus of Statistics, Manufactures, and Trade 

Relations, became a part of the Department 
of Commerce in 1913. It acquired the outlines of its 
present form in 1921, when, under the direction of 
Secretary Hoover, a thorough reorganization was ef- 
fected. The primary purpose at that time was to 
assist in meeting the threat to American agriculture 
that lay in the rising tide of foreign agricultural pro- 
duction. 


The work of the Bureau is carried on through three 
groups of coordinated and mutually supporting activ- 
ities—the commodity, technical, and regional groups. 
Each group is made up of divisions under experienced 
chiefs, and each division whose efficiency can be stepped 
up thereby is split inte sections. The commodity group, 
for example, embraces seventeen divisions that deal 
with specific classes of commodities. 


The Foodstuffs Division is one of them. Its sec- 
tions, each under the charge of a trained specialist, 
focus their attention upon the commercial needs of 
individual food products or groups of like products, 
such as grain and flour; tobacco; dairy and poultry 
products; meats, fats and oils; coffee, spices and 
other tropical products; sugar nuts and confectionery; 
fresh and canned fruits; fresh and canned vegetables; 
fish and fish products; et cetera. 

* * * 


T: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


HE technical group is divisioned on functional lines. 
The regional group is organized on geographical 
lines. 


The sectional division of “Foodstuffs” secures close 
attention to detail, while the close-knit organization of 
the divisions of the Bureau as a whole makes available 
to each foodstuff specialist, and to producers and 
distributors of the commodity in his charge, assistance 
in statistical and economic research and in such matters, 
common to all commodity commerce, as transportation, 
foreign tariffs, commercial law, credits and finance. 

* * * 


Guided largely by the calls upon it for aid and 
information, the Foodstuffs Division deals chiefly with 


lows, the summary suggesting also the character of 
the services rendered: Export and import statistics 
relating to food products, particularly the minor prod- 
ucts; up-to-date information on pure food laws, re- 
strictions, prohibitions or inspections of exports and 
imports in the United States and foreign countries; 
specific information respecting market possibilities, 
especially in the smaller and less well-known countries; 
data upon the production, quality, stock and prices 
of competing products in foreign countries; ac- 
curate description of foreign methods of manu- 
facturing, processing, packing, advertising and 
merchandising; information upon the most desirable 
form of foreign sales representation, the securing of 
suitable agents and the character of firms applying 
for agencies; information on shipping routes and port 
and warehouse facilities, on methods of export fi- 
nancing, the food habits of foreign peoples and their 
purchasing power for American foods, etc. The di- 
versity of the hundreds of thousands of inquiries that 
reach the Division in a single year is almost limitless, 
ok * Bd 


OME of the varied information desired is obtained 

by research at Washington. In such work, the 
Division works in full cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture and other branches of the Government. 
Vastly more is secured through the foreign office or 
service posts of the Bureau, the special representa- 
tives of the Foodstuffs Division located at strategic 
stations abroad and the 600 or more consular officials 
scattered throughout the world. 


Regular periodic reports, many dealing with agri- 
cultural commodities, are submitted by all these 
pioneers for American commerce, and special revorts 
on matters affecting the export or import trade in 
particular food products or classes of products are 
made in resnonse to individual inquiries or compre- 
hensive questionnaires sent out from Division head- 
quarters. Conversely, these representatives overseas 
serve as an effective agency for spreading knowledge 
of — American foodstuffs. throughout foreign 
markets. 


_ , The data obtained by the Division upon its own 
initiative or in response to questions is made available 
to individuals. firms, cooperatives and trade associ- 
ations interested therein through the district offices 
and cooperative offices of the Bureau and also by arti- 
cles in “Commerce Reports” and trade journals, by 
bulletins and circulars, periodic public announcements, 


and correspondence, 
* * * 


A WIDE dissemination is secured. In the last fiscal 

year. for example, “Foodstuffs "Round the World,” 
the weekly trade announcement of the Division, at- 
tained a regular mailing list of over 8,000, including 


problems encountered in export trade in food products, 
whether raw or processed. Its primary objective is to 
promote such trade; to foster conditions that facilitate 
it. The Division is not an order-taker for American 
producers, or dealers, but, serving a more fundamental 
need, it smooths the way for the flow of orders. 


This field is wide. Upwards of 350 foodstuff com- 
modities appear in the export trade of the United 
States; some 128 foreign countries report imports or 
exports of such products. Exports of foodstuffs from 
the United States run up to about $1,000,000,000 a 
year, while imports approximate $900,000,000, consist; 
ing mainly of sugar, coffee, bananas, and other tropical 
products not domestically produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to satisfy the home demand. 

* *“ * 


AMERICAN farmers do not engage in export trade, 
except as members of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. Of necessity, therefore, the export trade serv- 
ices rendered by the Foodstuffs Division or by other de- 
partments cf the Bureau reach back to agricultural 
producers through the medium of such associations 
and other dealers and processors seeking foreign 
markets. 

Tonics on which information is most frequently re- 
quested from the Division may be summarized as fol- 


and Flour.” Tra 


The limits of 


Foreign and 


tile industry. 


431 farm and trade journals and 213 cooperative and 
trade associations. 
special articles; 25 special circulars were issued. 


“Commerce Reports” carried 50 


More than 50 bulletins, covering in an exhaustive 
manner various phases of the export trade in different 
commodities, have been issued in the last few vears. 
These have included such diverse subjects as “Chicle 
and Chewing Gum” and “International Trade in Wheat 


de lists of exporters in the United 


States and of importers in foreign countries have been 
compiled, with supplementary information upon their 
resources and commercial standing. 


this article prevent enumeration in 


detail of the services rendered by the Division. The im- 
perative and growing need for them is shown by the 
fact that the number of commercial services rendered 
in connection with our foreign trade in food products 
was increased from slightly over 40,000 in 1921-22 to 
226,445 in the fiscal year 1927-28, 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 20, William W. Carman, Jr., 
Assistant Chief, Textile Division, Bureau of 


Domestic 


Commerce, will de- 


scribe haw that Office functions in the tex- 
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Warrant Officer Adam Lepphardt to pro- 
ceed to his home and await retirement. 
Following enlisted men of E. C. from 


that the owner of the goods conducted 
business in both these countries. It 
would appear the applicant should dis- 
claim these words apart from the mark 
as shown. , 

Sufficiency of Disclaimer. 5 

The second holding of the examiner 
that the disclaimer already filed in con- 
nection with the representation of the 
radiator is insufficient does not seem 
justified. It may be the applicant could 
not, under his trade mark registration, 
claim protection upon the representation 
of the radiator apart from the words, the 
representation of the winged globe, and 
the flying stork. ; 

It is deemed unnecessary to discuss 
the rather academic feature as to 
whether the radiator is of a peculiar and 
individual shape. It is the part which 
supports the individually separate fea- 
tures of the applicant’s composite mark, 
and it would seem the disclaimer already 
filed is sufficient for the purposes of ob- 
taining registration of the mark. 

To the extent above indicated, the de- 
cision of the examiner is modified. 


October 11, 1928. 
1 | Resignation of Wrnt. 


Army Orders 
| Hawkins, Governors Island, N. Y., is ac- 


Lieut. Col. James E. McDonald, Hawaiian | cepted. 

Dept., to return to home and await retire- First Sgt. Joseph A. Duprey, Coast Artil- 

ment. se lery, will be placed upon the retired list at 
Second Lieut. Dunne Sheldon Kidder, Q. | Fort Banks, Mass, 

M. C. Res., orders of October 4 revoked. Tech, Sgt. John A. Hughes, retired from 
Wrnt. Offr. James W. Guthrie, assistant | active service. 


engineer, promoted to grade of Chief engi- 
Navy Orders 


neer. 


From Fort DuPont, Del.: Master Sgt. 
Marcos Freeman, Set. Herbert Batz: from 
Fort Hancock, N. J.: Sgt. Ralph Baker; 
from Fort McIntosh, Tex.: Sgt. Clifford FE. 
Slitt; from Boston, Mass.: Sgt. Harold 
L. Newell. 

Lieut. Col. Richard I. McKenney, Coast 
Art. Corps, from duty as military attache, 
Warsaw, Poland, to Portland, Me. 

Capt. Maurice A. Hockman, Q. M. C., from 
Jeffersonville, Ind., to Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Following-named officers of the Q. M. C. 
from present assignment at New York Gen- 
eral Depot to report to commanding officer: 
Capt. Charles E. Ehle, Capt. George M. 
Chandler. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Finley, Air Corps, 
— Kelly Field, Tex., to Chanute Field, 


Promotion of each of the following-named 
officers is announced: Field Artillery: Otto 
L. Brunzell, Major to Lieutenant Colonel; 
Infantry: Fred W. Bugbee, Lieutenant 
| Colonel to Colonel; Charles T. Senay, Cap- 

tain to Major. 

Prof. Wirt Robinson, Military Academy, 
retired from active service. 

First Sgt. John G. Grika, will be placed 
| upon the retired list at Army War College, 
| seen D. C 





| Wrnt. Offir. John H. Kramer retired from 
active service, 
Offr. 


Maj. Will Paul Watson, Coast Art. Corps | 
Res., orders of October 4 revoked to active | 
duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. John A. King, Q. M. C., from Fort 
Mason, Calif., to Fort Snelling, Minn. 

First Lieut. LeRoy S. Graham, Inf., or- | tive duty; to home. 
ders of Sept. 10, revoked. Lieut. Comdr. Harry H. Fergus, det. duty 

Capt. James Hunter, Inf., orders of Oc-} Nav. Trng, Sta., Great Lakes, Ill, 
tober 13 amended; to report to command- Lieut, George L. Compo, det. U. S. 8S. 


ing general, Eighth Corps Area, for tem-' Lexington; to Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, F'! 2.] 


Lieut. Glenn: S. Holman, det. 
Whipple; to continue treat, 
San Diego, Calif. 


U. Ss. S. 
Nav. Hosp., 


porary duty. 

First Lieut. Joseph Smith, Air Corps, 
orders of October 5 amended; relieved of 
present duties at Crissy Field, Calif. Lieut. Kenneth F. Horne, 

Capt. John P. Beeson, Med. Corps, to! Yard, Boston; to U. S. S. 
Richards Field, Mo., upon completion of | Tdeut. Rossmore D, Lyon 
present tour of foreign service. Orders of | Saretoga; to Nav. Air Sta. 
October 11 revoked. {| Ineut. J. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Cruger Pyne,|S. S V1; to continue treat. 
resignation of his com-; Mare Island, Calif. 

Army accepted by the | Ens. Emile R. Winterhaler, det, 
S. Colorado; te sick leave 3 mos. 


det. 

Vestal. 
det. U. S. S 

Pensacola, Fla. 


Nav. Hosj;., 


mission in the 


President, 


U. S. 


| station indicated to Fort Humphreys, Va.:! 


Robert L. | 


Capt. George E. Gelm, relieved all ac-! 


Navy} 


Warren Quavhents:sh, dec. ''.! 


Lieut. Comdr. George A. Tiekert (M. <.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., League Island Phila., Pa.; 
to U. S. S. Mercy 
he Lie ut. Comdr. Reymend M. Bright (Ss 
C.), det. Nav. Sta., Guantanaio Bay, Cuba: 
to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. : 

_ Lieut. Richard D. Miccu (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. ¢.; to U. §. 
|S. Patoka. 

—— Walter E. Scott (S. C.), det. U. 

. S. Tennessee; to Navy Yard, Pug 
Sound, Wash. - - 

Lieut. Lawrence J. Webb (S. C.), det. 


Nav. Supply Depoi. Brooklyn, N. ¥.; to] 


treat. Fitzsimons Gen Hosp., Denver, Colo. 
ane Gun. Hermai Vollmer, det. U. S. S. 
ttair; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., S; 
Diego, Calif. : Oe oie 
Gun. William C. Batchelor, 
S. S. Altair. 
Gun. Bryan C. Clark, to dut 
eo, ru. & 
Gun. Clarence W. White, to d 
S. Idaho. ee 
Mach. 
Argonne. 


to duty U. 


Sam B. Ezell, to duty U. §. gs. 


rado; to continue treat. Nav ; 5 
Diego, Calif. ae; i Se 
Rad. El. Nelson M. Cooke, to duty with 
Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Fit, ; 
Rad. El. Thomas A. Garrett, det. Nay. 
~ in oe Fla.; to Asiatic Sta. 
ad. El. Peter A. E. Greenwell, to duty 
> S. Concord. _ 
ad. El. Douglas N. Thomas, to duty U 

Ss. S. Saratoga. bea 

El, Elof W. Hermanson, to duty U. 8. $s 
Colorado, Fle 

El. John R. Lambert, to duty J 
Station. , 

il. Edward S. Pelling, to dut 3 
Melville. . oS oe 

El. Harry A. Stafford, to dut 
| Holland. Mand b 

Ch, Pharm. Roscoe C. Rowe, det. B 
& S.; to U. S. S. Mercy. a 
_ Ch. Gun. Michael J. Jones, det. Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to Nav. Ammun. 
Depot, Fort Mifflin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gun. Glen R. Ringquist, det. Nav. 
Ammun. Depot, Fort Mifflin, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Ch. Mach. John Heep, det. U. S. S. Rigel; 
to Asiatic Station. 

Mach. Joseph A, Oehlers, to duty U. S. 
S. Arizona. 

Mach, John T. Staley, to duty U.S. s. 
Raleigh. 

Mach. Forrest G. Windsor, to duty U. s. 
S. Sonoma, 

Pharm. John R. Dakin, to duty, Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C. 








| Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 
' Pharm. Harry N. Trotter, to duty Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif, ’ 


\ 


Ch. El. John Bjorling, det. U. S. S. Colo- | 


Pharm, Allan D. Spaulding, to duty Nav. | 
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Lubbock, Alfred Basil. Sail, the romance of 
the clipper ships, pictured by J. Spurling, 
storied by . . edited by F. A. Hook, 
F, R. G. S., with an introduction by C. 
Fox Smith. 153 p. London, The Blue Peter 
publishing co., 1927. 28-21787 

Macfarlane, John James. Conversion tables 
of foreign and domestic weights, measures 
and moneys, with comparisons of prices 
per pound, yard, gallon or bushel in 


United States money with prices per kilo, | 


meter, liter or hectoliter in foreign money 

trade terms and abbreviations, by . . 
9th ed., with revisions and additions. 
105 p. Phil., Pa., Foreign trade bureau, 
The commercial museum, 1928. 28-21879 
Monroe, Walter Scott. The high school, by 
. and Oscar F. Weber. (Teacher train- 


ing series, W. S. Monroe, general editor.) | 


511 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, inc., 1928. 28-21873 
Murray, William D. Fun with paper folding, 
by... and Francis J. Rigney. 95 p., illus, 
New York, Revell, 1928. 28-21872 
Newell, Lyman Churchill. College chemistry. 
Rev. ed. 645 p., illus. Boston, Heath, 1928. 
28-21867 
Sanford, Roscoe Frank. ... On the period 
and radial velocity of the 
variable RR Lyrae; On the period, veloc- 
ity-curve, and spectrum of the Cepheid 
variable U Vulpeculae. (Contributions 
from the Mount Wilson observatory. nos. 
351 and 352.) 10 p. Chicago, 1928. 


28-21869 | 


Taylor, Horace. Making goods and making 
money, by Horace Taylor. 296 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-21886 

Trowbridge, Oliver R. Illinois and the na- 
tion; a practical treatise on state and na- 


tional civics, by... and Gilbert P. Randle. | 


312 p., illus. Chicago, A. Flanagan co., 
1928. 28-1882 
Vahrenkamp, William. The house the blind- 
man built a synopsis of a_ blind-mans 
methods of building a house. By... 
drawings by J. W. Greenhalgh. 111 p., 
illus, Wayne, N. J., William Vahrenkemp, 
1928. 28-21884 
Wynne, John Peter. Principles of education 


Va., Clarion publishing co., 1928. 
28-21875 


Ainsworth, Mrs. Carrie (Gilbert), A little 
journey to Japan and the Orient. (Library 
of travel.) 158 p., illus. Chicago, A. 
Flanagan co., 1928. 

Ainsworth, John. The story of Saint Chris- 
topher, by . . . illustrated by Robert 
Joyce. 107 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

28-21922 

Bent, Silas. Strange bedfellows; a review of 
politics, personalities and the press, by 
Silas Bent. 347 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1928. 

28-21912 

Beveridge, Albert Jeremiah. Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1809-1858. 4 v. Boston, Houghton, 
1928. 28-21915 

Carpenter, Frank George. . How the 
world is fed. (New industrial readers.) 
384 p., illus. N. Y., American book co., 
1928. 28-21907 

Darlow, Thomas Herbert. The greatest book 
in the world. 191 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and co., 1928, 

28-21921 

| Dean, Ibzan Rice. The coming kingdom, the 
goal of prophecy. 245 p. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Approved-books store, Philadelphia 
school of the Bible, 1928. 28-21919 

Duskie, John Aloysius. ... The canonical 
status of the Orientals in the United 
States. (The Catholic university of Amer- 
ica. Canon law studies, no. 48. Thesis (D. 
Cc. L.)—Catholic university of America, 
1928.) 196 p. Washington, D. C., 
Catholic university of America, 1928. 

28-21920 





Earhart, Amelia. 20 hrs. 40 min.; our flight | 


| in the Friendship. The American girl, 
first across the Atlantic by air, tells her 
story. With 61 illustrations, 314 p. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1928. 28-21910 


Eddy, Mrs. Mary (Baker). Rudimental 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-24620. Disposition of money and effects 
of seamen who have deserted a vessel. Con- 
sular officers have no authority to demand, 
| receive or collect the wages due or effects 
; of seamen who have deserted. The masters 
of the vessels should transmit such money 
and effects to the shipping commissioners at 
the ports where the voyages of the vessels 
; terminate or where their owners have their 
places of business, said commissioners to 
pay over the proceeds, after deduction of 
all expenses, to the district judge, who, in 
{turn, should deposit the amount in the 
| Treasury to be covered in as a miscellan- 
|} eous receipt. 1 Comp. Gen. 557. 

A-24640. Exchange—Interest on Consular 
Officer’s salary drafts. When drafts drawn 
on the Secretary of State in payment of a 
Consular Officer’s salary are sent to a bank 
located in Washington for collection and 
deposit, no charge for loss by exchange or 
interest can be allowed in the Consular 
Officer’s account with the Government. 

A-24730. (S) Transportation requests— 
Ferries. Where the owners or operators of 
ferries at isolated points object or refuse 
to accept transportation requests, the 
jtraveler may make payment in cash and 
|claim reimbursement therefor on his regular 
travel voucher with an explanatory note of 
the reasons for failure to use transporta- 
tion requests. A-23657, July 1, 1928. 
| A-24745. (S) Real estate—Rights of way. 
The appropriation of the Geological Survey 
j for gauging streams and operation and 
maintenance of base gauging stations does 
not specifically provide for the purchase of 
real estate and is not, therefore, available 
for the purchase of a permanent easement 
or right of way for the erection of a gaug- 
ing station and ingress and egress, such 
purchases being prohibited by section 3736, 
Revised Statutes. 

A lease under an annual appropriation 
act may not be made for a period extending 
beyond the end of the fiscal year, but it 
may contain provisions for its renewal 
from year to year at the option of the 
Government. 1 Comp. Gen. 10; 5 id. 855, 522. 

A-24673. Shipping Commissioners, U. S.— 

Compensation. Under the provisions of the 
act of December 6, 1924, 43 Stat. 704. as 
extended, and section 3 of the Welch ‘Act, 
dated May 28, 1928, 45 Stat. 785, the com- 
pensation of U. S. shipping commissioners, 
Bureau of Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce, may be fixed by the administrative 
office and paid on a Straight salary basis 
without regard to the amount of fees col- 
lected and notwithstanding the provisions 
| of section 4595 Revised Statutes and the 
salary limitations for various shipping com- 
missioners which appeared in the regular 
; annual appropriation acts for the fiscal 
years 1925 and prior fiscal years. 

, A-24679. Cash bonds—National Leprosar- 
ium—Special Fund. The amounts deposited 
in behalf of patients of the Leprosarium 
| as a surety that they will not escape should 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the patient in behalf 
| of whom the deposit was made under the 

ith Special Patients’ deposits, 
United States Marine Hospital, Carville, 
Louisiana,” to be withdrawn only upon 
certificate of settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, 


| 
| 





cluste~-type | 


for beginning teachers. 124 p. Farmville, 
| 


28-21930 | 


The | 


! divine science. No and yes, Guddommelig 
videnskaps begynnelsesgrunner. Nei og 
ja. 2 v. in. 1. Boston, The Trustees under 

will of Mary Baker G. Eddy, 1928. 

28-21923 


| Franck, Harry Alverson, The fringe of the 
Moslem world; being the tale of a ran- 
dom journey by land from Cairo to Con- 
stantinople, with enough of present con- 
ditions to suggest the growingly an- 
tagonistic attitude of the followers of 
Mohammed toward those who profess 
Christianity, by ... with ninety-five illus- 
trations from photographs by the author 
and a map showing his route. 426 p. N. 
Y., Century, 1928. 28-21929 
Gore, Charles, Christ and society, (Halley 
Stewart lectures, 1927.) 218 p. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1928. 28-21925 

| Gruening, Ernest Henry. Mexico and its 
| heritage, by Ernest Gruening. 728 p. N. 
Y., Century, 1928. 28-21916 
| Hall, Norman Shannon. The balloon buster, 
Frank Luke of Arizona. 191 p. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 
28-21927 


Lunn, Arnold Henry Moore. . . . Switzer- 
land, her topographical, historical, and 
literary landmarks, by Arnold Lunn, (The 
kitbag travel books.) 308 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 

28-21928 

North, Robert Carver. Bob North by canoe 
and portage; a twelve year old boy ex- 
plores the Albany River and James Bay, 
Canada, by . . . with a foreword by the 
Indian, John Wesley. Twenty-four illus- 
trations. 195 p., illus. N. Y., Putnam, 
1928. 28-21913 

Rattenbury, John Ernest. Wesley’s legacy 
to the world; six studies in the permanent 
values of the evangelical revival. (The 
Quillian lectures, 1928.) 309 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1928. 28-21917 

| Shelford, Melvia Thomas. The Christ as 
John knew Him; lectures on the Gospel 
according to John. 96 p. N. Y., Revell, 
1928. 28-21918 

Smyth, John Paterson. Myself and other 
problems. 194 p. N. Y., Revell, 1927, 

28-21924 

Trevaskis, Hugh Kennedy. The land of the 
five rivers; an economic history of the 
Punjab from the earliest times to the 
year of grace 1890. 372 p. London, Ox- 
ford university press, 1928. 28-21931 

| Westenberger, Edward Joseph. A study of 
the influence of physical defects upon in- 
telligence and achievement, (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Catholic university of America, 
1928. Published also as Catholic univer- 
sity of America, Educational research 
bulletins, vol. ii. no. 9.) 53 p. Washington, 
Dz. C., The Catholic university of America, 
1927. 28-21926 

Wittke, Carl. - A history of Canada. 
(The Borzoi historical series, under the 
editorship of H, E. Barnes.) 397 p, N. Y., 
Knopf, 1928. 28-21914 

Wren, Henry Douglas. Handcraft pottery 
for workshop and school, by... & Denise 
Wren; drawings by Denise Wren. 162 p., 
illus. N. Y., Pitman, 1928, 28-21911 


ja 
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Bank of America, New York. A national sur- 
vey of state debts and securities; a rece 
ord and an analysis compiled and pub- 
lished by the Bank of America. 98 p. 
illus. N. Y., 1928. 28-21947 

Benet, Stephen Vincent. John Brown’s body. 
376 p. Garden City, N. ¥., Doubleday, 
Doran and co., 1928. 28-21932 

Clark, Dorothy. The vision of Sir 
Launfal; a pageant based upon James 
Russell Lowell’s poem, by .. . and Geor- 
sia Lyons Unverzagt. (Pageants with a 
purpose, section no. 210.) 16 p. illus. N. 
Y., A. S. Barnes, 1928. 28-21934 

| Conway, Robert Seymour. Poetry and gov- 
ernment; a study of the power of Vergil. 
“4p. Manchester, Manchester university 
press, 1928, 28-21945 

Danzig 614% (tobacco monopoly) state loan, 
1927, ... Report by the trustee. (1st, 
1927-28. C. 390. M. 125. 1928, if. (F. 553.) 
Publications of the League of nations. ii 
Economie and financial. 1928. ii. 39.) 1 
v. Geneva, 1928. 28-21960 

| Drennan, Marie. ... The anger of the sun; 
or, The wrath of Ama-Terasu; a pageant 
adapted from Shinto legends. (Pageants 
with a purpose, section no, 209.) 15 p. 
illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes, 1928, 

28-2 

Eliot, Charles William. Charles W. Elict's 
talks to parents and young people, edited 
by Edward H. Cotton. 161 p. Boston, 
Mass., The Beacon press, 1928. 28-21949 

Harrison, George Bagshawe. John Bunyan; 
a study in personality. 191 p. London, 
Dent, 1928. 28-21944 

| Hicks, Edward. Sir Thomas Malory, his 
turbulent career; a biography. 118 p 
Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
1928. . 28-21938 

Jordan, David Starr. For international 
peace; list of books, reviews and other 
articles in the interest of peace, friend- 
ship and understanding between nations, 
by ... 1898 to 1927. 24 p, Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford university 
press, 1927. 28-21963 

Lambert, Richard Stanton. Modern imperial- 
ism. (Workers’ educational association 
outlines.) 89 p. illus. N. Y., Longmans. 

|_ Green and co,, 1928. 28-21957 

| Landman, Isaac. A man of honor; a drama 
in three acts, by I. and L. M. Landman. 

(French’s standard library edition.) 111 

p. N. Y., S. French, 1928, 28-21937 
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[Continued from Page 6.] 
functioning in the State, but I do not! 
know how it is supported. | 

. Turning once more to this docu- 
ment 3903, I do not know that I under- 


stand what that paper means. Does that | 


show the payments made for 1927 by the | 
companies? A. No; that shows the pay- 
ments to be made during the year 1928. | 

Q. Were the payments during the year | 


1927 made by the companies named 
there? A. Yes, sir. Hi 
Q. In about the same proportion? A. 

Yes, sir. 


! 

Q. And it was about $30,000? A. An 
audit will show it exactly. 

Q. How much money has been paid by | 
your Bureau to Mrs. Tripp? Let us see 
if we can subdivide that. Have you been 
paying her a regular monthly sum? A. 
Yes, this year, commencing with March, 
we have. 

Q. How much? A. $100 a month, 

Q. Are you still paying it to her? A. | 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that the reason why, under “mis- 
cellaneous expenses,” in this estimate, | 
you have carried, “school work, coopera- 
tive salary, Mrs. Tripp” at $1,200? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom were the checks made 
payable? A. Washington Industries Edu- 
cational Bureau, or Washington-Oregon 
Industries Edueational Bureau; I am not 
positive. 

Q. Were any of them made to Mrs. 
Tripp? A. I am quite positive not. 

Q. What was the beginning of this 
incident which culminated in sending 
these monographs into the schols? A. I 
think Mrs. Tripp’s visit to me was the 
incident. 

Q. She came to you with a suggestion | 
that such a monograph be prepared and 
circulated in the schools? 

A. She came to me with the result of 
her work and what she was doing in 
the State of Washington, and wanted to 
know if we would not be interested in | 
the State of Oregon. i 

Q. Who wrote the first draft of the 
monograph? A. I guess probably I wrote 
what you intend to cover by “draft.” I 
do not know exactly just what you mean 
by “the first draft.” I supplied the data | 
from which the monograph was finally 
completed. 

Q. Did you not send her a version of a 
monograph? A. Yes. 

Q. Practically complete* A. Largely so. 
That was revised to some extent; 
was it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A great many of the phrases, a | 
great deal of the language that ap- 
peared in the Washington pamphlet, was | 
repeated verbatim in the Oregon pam- | 
phlet; was it not? A. A portion of it; 
I do not think the major portion by any 
means. I think rather a minor portion 
of it; yes. | 

Q. Is it not true that there are whole 


paragraphs that are word for word the |]! 


same? A. Undoubtedly. 


Q. Had you ever heard of any Wash- | 
ington-Oregon Educational Association, ||} 


or whatever the name of it was, before | 
Mrs. Tripp came to you? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Before that time did you know that 
there was a Washington-Oregon Indus- 
trial Education Bureau? A. Not Wash- 
ington-Oregon, but a Washington. 

Q. You knew that there was a Wash- 
ington bureau? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And when you wrote to Mrs. Tripp, | 
after she had submitted a pamphlet to; 
you, you called her attention to the fact | 
that she had agreed to put the name} 
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See under “Taxation” and “Bank- 
ing-Finance” headings. 


| Aeronautics 


President Von Hindenburg, of Ger- 
many, thanks President Coolidge for 
tribute to Zeppelin flight. 

' Page 2, Col. 4 
Direction of French aeronautical ac- 


ministry. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Postage rates announced for return 
trip of Graf Zeppelin. 
Page 3{ Col. 1 
Australia to spend nearly million 
dollars on aeronautical improvement. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


A griculture 


Farm costs remain relatively high 
and constitute problem still to be solved, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture tells 
Ohio State Real Estate Convention. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
schedules argument on proposal to re- 
duce refrigerator rates on fruits and 
vegetables from the South. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Dairy production expanding to meet 
growing city demand at a rate less 
rapid than increase in demand. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
assigns hearing on freight rates on hay. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Record yield of potatoes predicted on 
basis of conditions October 1. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Final settlements obtained in last 
fiscal year in 14 anti-trust suits brought 
by Department of Justice. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


Two owners of automobiles file com- 
plaints with Shipping Board against 
Eastern Steamship Line protesting rate 
charged for tranporting automobiles. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Trade mark for automobile radiator 

registered on acceptance as sufficient of 


disclosure of wordes “Hispano Suiza” | 


as part of work. (Ex Parte Pease.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
New fuel for motors developed in 
Switzerland said to combine alcohol and 
water chemically. 
, Col. 1 
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Page 


Removal of circulation tax on foreign | 


motorists is sought in several European 
countries. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Banking-F inance 


Federal Reserve Board reviews con- 
ditiors of business and finance for Sep- 
tember, 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Increase noted in reserve deposits of 
member banks of Federal Reserve 
system. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


better. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Per capita cost of government in II- 
linois in 1927 was $6.04. 


See wider “Railroads” heading. 
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| Books-Publications 
Books and publications received by 


i Library of Congress. 


Coal 


| Use of coal tar in manufacturing 
| wax crayons studied by Bureau of 
| standards. 


Page 9 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Campaign planned in England to en- 
courage use of smokeless fuels. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Imports of British coal at Montreal 
declines, 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 


Continuation of full text of address 
of Assistant Director, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, discussing “Management’s Op- 
portunities for Cost Reductions” in 
industry. 


Page 6, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission begins 

investigation of effect of chain stores 
on trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Use of coal tar in manufacturing 

wax crayons studied by Bureau of 

standards. : 


Page Col. 4 
Slight decline shown in output of 
wooden cigar boxes. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Gain recorded by wholesale prices 
in September. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Imports of British’ coal at Montreal 
declines. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


'Customs 


Bureau of Customs directs changes 

in classification for duty of pieces of 
ferrocerium used as flints in cigar 
| lighters and miners’ lamps, 
school globes used as maps of world. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Education 


Bureau of Education discusses meas- 
ure for promotion of hygiene in rural 


{| schools. 
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“; 


Page 


reform of Italian schools. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Foodstuffs 


American trade on food products— 
article by E. G. Montgomery of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Page 9, Col. 3 

Department of Labor reports 21-3 
|per cent advance in retail food prices 
between: August 15 and September 15. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Foreign Affairs 


President Von Hindenburg, of Ger- | 


many, thanks President Coolidge for 
tribute to Zeppelin flight. 
Col. 4 


Page 2 


“> 


Direction of French aeronautical ac- | 
placed under control of air | 


tivities 
ministry. 


and of | 


| 
Col. 1 
Premier Mussolini approves Gentile | 


| . 

| Premier Mussolini approves Gentile | 

| reform of Italian schools. ' 
Page 2, Col. 2; 


‘Gov't Personnel | 


| 
Comptroller General rules consul | 
| may not be reimbursed for cost of | 
oringing his wife with him when ordered | 
to return for temporary duty in| 


| America. 


Page 2, Col. 5| 
Daily engagements of the President | 
, at the Executive Offices. 
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Page 3} 
Programs of beautification for cities | 


favored in address by Mr. Mellon. 


Page 1, Col. 5; 
|Gov't Topical Survey, 


American trade on food products— 
article by E. G. Montgomery of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
merce. 


| 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Highways 


System of highways and air mail 
linking United States and Latin Amer- | 





Postal Service 


Postage rates announced for return 
trip of Graf Zeppelin. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Bureau of Education discusses meas- 
ure for promotion of hygiene in rural 


schools. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Geological Survey classifies 115,000 
acres of public land. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- ' 


script of testimony before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
of public utilities. Witness: Harry L. 


Walther, manager of Oregon Public | 


Utilities Information Committee. 


Page 6, Col. 2} 


Protocol of International Telegraph 
Conference, revising rules on code 
words, announced by State Depart- 


ican nations is proposed. | ment. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | Page 10, Col. 6 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Insurance ! Company asks dismissal of petition 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that fund | 
set aside for mortality losses is not to | 
be reserve required by law. (Old Line | 
insurance Co. v. Com’r.) 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Municipal Gov't 


Programs of beautification for cities | 
| favored in address by Mr. Mellon. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


'National Defense 


First armored car troop, cavalry, to 
: make 2,300 mile march from Camp Hol- 
abird, Md., to Fort Bliss, Tex. | 
Page 2, Col. 7! 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
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Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 


Oil 

; Unprecedented decline shown in oil 

| production in Tampico in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 3| 
Campaign planned in England to en- 
| courage use of smokeless fuels. } 
Page 1, Col. 5 
| 


Page 9 


| 


‘Patents 


Device for recording orchestras and 

| bands is found to produce new and im-}; 

| proved result. (District Court for Dis-! 

trict of New Jersey, Vreeland, et al., | 

v. Victor Talking Machine Co.) | 

Page 8, Col. 2, 

Patent granted for improved shaft | 

coupler, on allowance of claims for re- | 

| silient pins to guide and control trans- 
fer of power. (Ex parte Newhouse.) 

Page 8, Col. 4! 

Page 8 | 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


Prohibition 


District Court, Western District of | 
New York, orders liquor seized on); 
| search warrant later found to be in-| 


Patent suits filed. 


} 


| vegetables from the Souti. 


asking Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to assume jurisdiction over tele- 
phone directories. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Arguments concluded before Supreme | 


Court in suit over proposed increase 
in car fare in New York City. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
See under “Railroads” and “Ship- 
ping” headings. 


| Radio 


List of commercial and Government 
radio stations in United States to be 
made public soon. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


thorizes Naples, Seaboard & Gulf Rail- 


way to issue bonds to repay advances | 


by Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Commission 


Interstate Commerce 


| schedules argument on proposal to re- | 


duce refrigerator rates on fruits an 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Extension in West Virginia coal 
fields by Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road is asked in further petition. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 


Interstate Commerce Commission re- 


assigns hearing on freight rates on hay. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Decisions on rates filed with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Retail Trade 


Department of Labor reports 21-3 
per cent advance in retail food prices 


Page 6 


between August 15 and September 15. | 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission begins 

investigation of effect of chain stores 
on trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Shipping 


Two owners of automobiles file com- 


Page 1, Col. 2| valid, to be returned to petitioner.| plaints with Shipping Board against 


| Taxicab rates in Paris are said to 
| be lowest in Europe. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


“Oregon” in connection with the word | expenses, and where were they incurred,|to come who were not ostensibly con- 
“Washington” in describing the Bureau? | are those that are referred to in your! nected with utility companies? A. I do; marked Document 3935? 


(Application of George Oryell for re- | 
turn of 128 cases of liquor.) | 
Page 8, Col. 1| 





Eastern Steamship Line protesting rate 
charged for tranporting automobiles. 
Page 1, Col. 6 











Obligations of Government to pay in- 
terest on damage award against it in 
| admiralty suit is argued in Supreme 
Court. 

' 





Page 3, Col. 6 


| Simplified Practices 


!. Bureau of Standards reports expand- 
|ing use in industry of rules of simpli- 
fied practice for elimination of waste. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


| Obligations of Government to pay in- 
terest on damage award against it in 
| admiralty suit is argued in Supreme 
| Court. 


{ 


' 


Page 3, Col. 6 


; Arguments concluded before Supreme 
; Court in suit over proposed increase 
}in car fare in New York City. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
Journal of the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. 
Page 8 


| Tariff 


Tariff Commission urged tin petition 
| by New York firm to use German esti- 
| mate of cost of producing tartaric acid. 
|e Page 3, Col, 1 


| Taxation 


| Board of Tax Appeals permits de- 
duction of payment on note to obtain 
| immunity from interference by city 
authorities. (Louisana Jocky Club, Inc. 
; successor to Business Men’s Racing 
Association, Inc., v. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals rules wife 
| may file seperate tax return on income 
| from business in which she is engaged 
|as partner of husband and others. 
1 (Brown v. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Income tax regulations are amended 
to conform to decision holding invalid 
; abatement of 4 per cent deduction al- 
‘lowed by amount of interest received 
|from tax exempt securities. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that fund 
| set aside for mortality losses is not to 
be reserve required by law. (Old Line 
insurance Co. v. Com’r.) 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
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[Continued from Page 3.] | 
face also on a grand boulevard, which is 
to be cut through the city, bordering the 
Mall and stretching from the Capitol to 
the new Memorial Bridge on the Potomac 
near the base of the Lincoln Memorial. 
Plans are now being made to secure a 
comprehensive treatment of this entire} 
area between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the new boulevard both as regards th 
location and the grouping of the various 
A group of the leading archi- 
tects of the country has: been formed to 
study this problem and to submit de~ 
signs for all the buildings in this area 
It is intended that these buildings, while 
having each a separate and distinctive 
architectural ireatment, shall be of har- 
monious design and grouped around two 
large interior courts or plazas somewhat, 
after the arrangement of the Louvre in 
Paris. | 
It is easy to see what the effect will 
be. As one proceeds down Pennsylvania 
Avenue towards the Capitol, on the sout 
side will be a succession of beautiful anc 
harmonious buildings, all of a design in 
keeping with the semiclassical tradition 
so well established in Washington. On 
the north side vistas will be opened up, 
so that groups of buildings, such as the 
beautiful District of Columbia Court) 
House on John Marshall Place, shall be) 
brought into the general plan of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. At the same time the Mall 
will present the spectacle of a great park | 
bordered on one side by the new boule- | 
vard lined with beautiful buildings, and 
on the other side by a wide park-way of | 
greensward with its four rows of trees, | 
its drive and walks, statues and reflecting | 
| pools, all arranged in such a way that | 
long vistas will be opened up for views | 
of the Capitol in one direction and of | 
the Washington Monument and Lincoln 
Memorial in the other. 

All of this will take time, of course. | 
But Rome was not built in a day, nor 
for that matter was Paris. Paris has 
passed through many stages, each dis- | 
tinct from the other. The Gothic Paris | 
































































| of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


| Trade Marks 





Trade mark for automobile radiator 

| registered on acceptance as sufficient of 

disclosure of wordes “Hispano Suiza” 

'as part of work. (Ex Parte Pease.) 

| Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 8. 


| Trade Practices 


; . Chairman of Federal Trade Commis- 
| sion dissents from majority ruling giv- 
ing status of unfair competition to 





violations of expressions of trade 
opinion. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Federal Trade Commission begins 


jinvestigation of effect of chain stores 


on trade. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Wholesale Trade 


Gain recorded by wholesale prices 


in September. 
Page 5, Col. 7 














Q. Is the same true of the handbook, had to do with the utility information| the fight against these amendments? A. 


bureaus? A. Yes, sir. 


Immediately. 


} 





is as different from the Paris of the | 
Renaissance as the Paris of Louis XIV 
differs from that of Napoleon III. Go 
| about in modern Paris and it is with diffi-g 
culty that one can trace the landmarks 














of the past. Yet somehow, in spite of her 
vicissitudes and of having no funda< 
mental plan from the beginning as Wash. | 
ington had, Paris possesses that sense of © 
unity and completeness so rare in any © 
great and growing city. All its principal. 
buildings seem to fit into the landscape 
and to be part of a general plan so mag- 
nificent in conception and execution that 
it makes one wonder whether an effect 
equally satisfactory and on a scale and | 
design suited to our needs, can ever be | 
\ produced in Washington. 4 
And yet, Washington has many ads 
vantages in so far as its future develop- | 
ment is concerned. Its life centers 
around the Government, as those who 
planned the city intended it should do, 
| There is no manufacturing; and the en- 
gineering,and industrial problems, which 
| have to be met at such expense and ef- 
| fort in great industrial centers like Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago, are entirely absent. 
Washington is still a city of moderate 
size, notwithstanding the fact that its 
| population has grown from 75,000 at the 
time of the Civil War to about 500,000 
today. But so long as it remains chiee 
a seat of Government, it will retain its 
unique character among the cities of the 







































‘i country. More and more it will be vis- 
Q. Both openly and under cover? A.| iteq by people who wll go to Washing- 


Yes, sir—no, I will not say under cover. fon b p A 

; q ; ; ecause of its beauty and their feel- 
It could not be under cover when you go ing of pride and seraeied canal 
out the way we went out, p 


; ae : the nation’s Capital. With th id 
Berkeley H. Snow was called as a : pita! e rapi 
siaenee aa testified as follows: growth in the use of automobiles and of 
Direct examination by Mr. Healy: aeroplanes, larger and larger numbers 
Where is your home? A. Portland, | Wi! visit Washington each year. As it 
Q. He came West to attend the meet- | Oregon. becomes more beautiful and its fame 


| A. Yes, sir. That went to the em- 
| ployes of all the companies all over the 
| State for their individual use and ex- 
‘planation. That is quite a study of the 


- Yes, sir. . : ; voucher No. 687? A. Well, principally not know of a single case. 

ow That was just simply the same old | between Portland and Salem. Q. Did you pay the expenses of any- 
ashington Bureau, was it not, with a Q. The legislature was in session at body to take any part in opposition to 

m0 There Mi oe itil tat ithat time? A. Yes, sir. ‘any of i we bills aside from those we ee ees 

: y regon people in it; | Q. Th Sk Ser a have heard of? whole situation. 

ae ie Q re a ‘ iat was an item of $96.16 from | os eee 4 . . 

a eet A. There were supposed |the 15th to the 21st of January, 1927"? A. Nobody except the utility depart- | FO Mei they memes > ee al 
Q. Were there any? A. I do not know | A. Yes, sir. It included travel, hotel,’ ment heads or executives. We paid their Hill? A It was, 


; elles 2als, le "y, ¢ such i s. expenses when they were there and in- | : 
whether she has succeeded in interest- | meals, laundry, and such item I é en the} Q. Have you any idea as to the total 


Q. He is chairman of such a committee, 
is he not? A. I do not know as to his 
title. 

Q. He is connected with that work, | 
however, is he not? A. I take it he is} 
connected with the work. He was at the 
meeting and presided. 















; ee ae : . ‘luded them in our bills. | : Ege Ae . : r grows, people will visit it fr 1 

ing them yet or not, but I presume she! Q. The Association paid you” how © i wot ? ; : _| number of employes that were thus or-| ing where the work of such committees| Q. Are you the secretary of the North- » peop visit it from all parts 

has. |much a year? A, They pay me $500 a une nen wee See Se ee oe | ganized in the fight against that amend-| Was discussed? A. Yes, sir. | west Electric Light and Power Associa- - alae nrg and Washington will find, 
Q. I notice that in this voucher No, | month. Perr : | ment? A. That is an awfully hard ques-| Q. Do you remember about when that| tion? A. Yes, sir. as Paris has done, that architectural and. 


members of the legislature on the sub- 
ject of any of these bills? A. Not by us. 
Q. Was there any such thing done to 


869 there is an item of salary of ste- | 
nographer, $200. 


I do not recall the 
number of employes, but they naturally 


| tion to answer. 


ssociation? A. That|/@"dscape beauty can be a source of, 


profit, as well as pride and satisfaction, 
to a city. 


_ Q. What were the matters pending 
Do you know who that before the legislature in January, 1927, 
stenographer was and where she did her | in connection with which you went to! 


was? A. That was last spring. Q. What is that A 


1 | Q. Is,it true that Mr. Kenny had made | is an association of utility companies in 
tried to get all of them that they could.| some statement to someone to the effect | the Northwest, and is known as a geo- 















work? A. I do not. {the capital? A. 1,086 measures affect- pars we heh aa 7 eee | Q. Have you any idea—if you have|that the State committee was failing to} Praphic division of the N. E. L. A.—the Hut Shots are weightier reasons than 
Q. Was it a stenographer who did the | ing all industry. @. Ws ; soil ea ee cg at ; hot you can say so—as to the number] carry out the fundamental principles for | Northwest Geographic Division. that why we should give our support to 
work for Mrs. Tripp, or was supposed to | . Was there any money spent in en- ‘ the effort to rebuild our national capital, 





of employes of utility companies in the 


which it was organized? <A. I know Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
















, z | Q. Did some of the measures have tertaini , h »mb | 0: n : : . 
have done it? A. Supposed to have| some bearing on the municipal operation | fsaienet er Rey ee Se State? A. 2,500 to 3,000 employes in| nothing about that. I never knew any-| mony before the Federal Trade a recently, America has been in the 
done it. . . lof utility plants? A. I do not:recall! A. Absolutely none, unless somebody | the State. thing about this until it was discussed| Commission in its investigation of rontier stage as nations go. We were 

Q. Do you know how long a period this | . aniak a: stig |e RUE Teck, Seen aoe a *~; Q. The housewives’ d t h i iliti yi i 7 too busy about the hard realities of ex- 
~ 9 eT 5 any municipal operation of utility: might have had dinner with him, if you , e housewives’ amendment was! here. public utilities will be continued in : . ex 
_ et 7. covered? A. No; I! plants. call that entertaining. To that’ extent | defeated, as I recall it? A. Defeated) @Q. These papers were all copied from the issue of October 20. re much time for the amen- 
o not believe that L do. : | Q. Did any of them deal with regula-| possibly there was. There was no enter- by better than four to one. — your files, were they not. A. No, sir ities. But now we have the opportunity 
Q. Do you know whether there was ) Se Q. And various of your friends wrote Sess and we have’ also the resources to raise 


ition by commission? 


Code Words Revised 


Have you ever seen these before? 


A. I am inclined | tainment from the standpoint of enter- r 
A. I heard them discussed here in the 


any profit in the sale of those you letters giving you a great deal of the standard of taste in this country; 









: mono- | to think so. tai t 
graphs to Mrs. Tripp? A. Ido not. | °'Q Did you not a oot credit for doing it, did th t? A.levi and the extent to which this is bei 
a oe ae : rf. 1 ppear or speak be- f oing it, di ey not? +! evidence yesterday or the day before. £ Sat a 
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